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Foreword 


The present number, the fortieth, will be the last Penguin 
New Writing to be published. Born in the second winter of 
the war — though its parent, the book-magazine New Writing 
(afterwards New Writing and Daylight) was born nearly five 
years earlier — it has appeared at intervals, varying between 
seven and three times a year, for a whole decade. For a 
magazine carrying no advertising, the steady increase in 
costs and the post-war decline in all periodical sales has been 
too severe a test. Though its circulation is still remarkably 
high for something exclusively devoted to literature and the 
arts, it is not high enough to make both ends meet; if the 
Publisher was to be spared the worst kicks, it seems, even 
rarer appearances were necessary; but that, on the other 
hand, meant the loss of too many ha’pence for the Editor, 
who also believes that a magazine with the aims of inter- 
preting and stimulating the contemporary literary scene must 
strike with greater regularity and frequency. Faced with this 
dilemma, both have decided that a quick end is better than 
a lingering exhaustion. 

This cannot be the place to recall the hopes and enthusi- 
asms of the early days and the excitement of Penguin New 
Writing’s rapid growth during the war; nor to recapitulate 
the opportunities that wartime development gave us, the 
enormous variety of readers it brought us, the young authors 
from all over the world we were privileged to encourage in 
their early beginnings, and the young artists whose pictures 
we were proud to reproduce - even at one time in colour. 
It would take more than two pages, and it would be a pity 
to spoil a good story; for it is a story, we believe we can say 
without vainglory, that forms part of the history of our time. 

The urgent, desperate question, however, remains: what 
will take the place of New Writing? Already the creeping 
frosts have claimed Horizon and. Life and Letters as their 
victims, and a number of other less talked about magazines 
that performed a specialized but valuable function. World 
Review has deserted the strait path of literature; soon there 
will hardly be any address at all to which a young poet or 
writer of short stories can send his Mss in the hope of advice 
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and publication, - and that immediate and so necessary 
setting of roots that publication can give. Such a state of 
affairs cannot be endured for long, because a healthy litera- 
ture demands a centre of growth and ferment, of apprecia- 
tion and criticism by intelligent and imaginative standards. 
It may be true that half an editor’s job consists in keeping 
out what is feeble, meretricious or merely imitative; and 
there are contemporary pessimists who feel that no harm will 
be done if the half becomes a whole; to that dismal band, 
however, we do not belong, and in burying New Writing we 
hold our flags ready to celebrate its successor’s birth. 

Finally, we make a bow of thanks to our most faithful 
readers, still to be numbered in thousands; one to our faith- 
ful contributors, promising poems and stories even before 
their conception and providing articles just in time in the 
most trying circumstances ; one to the discerning enthusiasts 
who have not ceased to spread a tale of our virtues and one 
to the unwearying objectors who always found time to ex- 
coriate our faults; one to the great organization of Allen 
Lane’s Penguin Books, who took our bundle of scored type- 
scripts, drawings and photographs forty times, and each 
time turned it into a neat little book with a briglit cover; 
and the deepest one of all to our patient editorial assistants 
and advisers, among whom we have been honoured to 
number at various times Virginia Woolf, E. M. Forster, 
Rosamond Lehmann, Christopher Isherwood, Stephen 
Spender, Demetrios Capetanakis, and Keith Vaughan, and 
all the time of nine years, Barbara Cooper. And now let the 
curtain go up for the last performance. 

July 1950 JOHN LEHMANN 


The Editor wishes to thank Messrs Secker and 
Warburg Ltd for permission to reproduce the 
photograph of Professor Lionel Trilling among 
the portraits of American contributors. 
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Edith Sitwell 


A SONG OF THE DUST 
(To Jack and Ann Lindsay) 


The raging Dust said ‘See! I come from the tomb of the 
three Furies 

Only to climate, or to ghost, your heart 

In the great guise of love.’ No Iris comes 

With saffron wings from any clime of hope — 


Only her sisters, harpy winds, black-winged like flies, Aello, 

Ocypete, Celaeno, from the Harpies’ tomb in Zanthe, far in 
Lybia, 

Proclaim their divinations from the dust: 

Which shall be king, - which beggar, — planet, — plant - 


Or the Arachnoian in the city office 

Who spins gold webs to lead us from the Labyrinth, 

But taught the Minotaur Dark born of the seed ofthe Sun 
New ways to kill. 


‘All things,’ they say, ‘are equal in this night. 

The gilded dust of Jezebel, gilded dust 

Of Dives, those who shone like fire or frost 

Are now at one 

With the yellow jasmine and the boughs of the trembling 
yellow stars.’ 
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Who knows which dust.is Dives, which black dust 
Is Lazarus, changed into garden loam 
To await the fertile universal will? 


For does not the dust of the common world hold the dark 
seed 

Of a humble plant that grows 

Beyond its morning wisdom — changed, one side, to gold - 

And, on one side, to beast 

From which grows Pithecanthropus Erectus. What is Man 

But a hybrid between beast and plant and god? 


Who knows which dust is silence, and which, thunder? All 
the dynasties 

Of darkness, rolling onward ... phantoms, Pharaohs 

Of dust whose crowns are comets of an awe-inspiring 
blackness 

Foretelling doom. ... 


Or the silence that foretells the spring ... 
The change in the spark upon the almond bough 
Like the change in the word from smaragdum to smeralda — 
From emeraude to emerald ... so the first spark in the great 
silence of the earliest spring begins. 


Who knows the history of silence, or of thunder? Did the 
wave 

Tell its long secret to Pythagoras who all night lay 

Face foremost to the sea wreathed in black wool 

That he might learn from those depths like the violent heart 
of forests 

Before the spring, the thunder’s nature? What did the wave 
say — 


The black wave, rearing like a horse, tall as the Manes, 
And with a horse’s mane, in the subsiding thunder 
A Delphic deluge presaging disaster? 
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Only the night wind sighs 
Like the Oracle of Delphos ... ‘From the wave of the Night 
grows 
A smooth stem. ... From the oragious 
Stem of darkness grows the orange, the aurantium 
The hidden gold.’ 


Though the spring turned to dust as to a lover 
On the great roads of Night 
The unseen suns are singing of their triumph, 


All things lie in the clime of Man’s forgiveness. 

O tell me not we are face to face with our own dust, 

That Judas creeps, night-long, from each crevice, like the 
spring, — 

Only to meet Judas, and again, Judas! 

There is Another who has shed all but the thunder’s glory, 

All but the heart of dust. 


And I, whose heart is formed of the dust of the three Furies 

Where still the fires are! I, who was once the nightingale, — 

I, who burned my heart that was the blind nightingale 

Whose song was a fire in the darkness ... 1 who ate my 
heart like the flesh of the wakeful nightingale 

And now am awake for ever - 


This was the song I heard 
On the roads of Night where unseen suns are singing 
Of triumph. And when eastern light ripens the precious dew 
In the bare rock and barren heart, and men pluck and bring 
home in stillness the great sapphire grape-clusters, 


Beyond the ripening stillness 
I heard the thunder in the growth of vines 
And the great thunders in the veins of youth. 
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And now the violet planets of night dew 

That fall upon our hair lifted like vines 

By the wind of niglfit, hold all to-morrow’s heat — 
Yet a core of amethysts 

And the violet heart of oceans lies within each sun. 


And morning comes to the heart, and the heart’s warmth, 
its fevers, 

Rapacity and grandeur ... comes to the dress 

Of flesh inconstant as the splendours and the rubies 

Of the day’s heat, the pity and glory of the rainbow. 


And still the uncombatable song rose to the light 

From all the heights of Being, and from the depths of the 
last abyss, 

‘If every grain of my dust should be a Satan, 

If every atom of my heart were Lucifer, 

If every drop of my blood were an Abaddon -— 

Yet should I love.’ 


NOTES 


Verse 6, line 6: adaptation of a phrase in Thus Spake 
Zarathustra. 

Verse 13, lines 3 and 4. Maeterlinck has somewhere a 
phrase about Judas creeping out at night — only to meet 
Judas. 

Verse 15 ... ‘eastern light ripens the precious dew’ 

John Dryden. 


Tennessee Williams 


THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN A VIOLIN 
CASE AND A COFFIN 
(To the memory of Isabel Sevier Williams) 


With her advantage of more than two years and the earlier 
maturity of girls, my sister moved before me into that 
country of mysterious differences where children grow up. 
And although we naturally continued to live in the same 
house, she seemed to have gone on a journey while she 
remained in sight. The difference came about more abruptly 
than you would think possible, and it was vast, it was like 
the two sides of the Sunflower River that ran through the 
town where we lived. On one side was a wilderness where 
giant cypresses seemed to engage in mute rites of reverence 
at the edge of the river, and the blurred pallor of the Dobyne 
place that used to be a plantation, now vacant and seem- 
ingly ravaged by some impalpable violence fiercer than 
flames, and back of this dusky curtain, the immense cotton- 
fields that absorbed the whole visible distance in one sweep- 
ing gesture. But on the other side, avenues, commerce, 
pavements and homes of people: those two, separated by 
only a yellowish, languorous stream that you could throw 
a rock over. The rumbling wooden bridge that divided, or 
joined, those banks was hardly shorter than the interval 
in which my sister moved away from me. Her look was 
startled, mine was bewildered and hurt. Either there was no 
explanation or none was permitted between the one depart- 
ing and the one left behind. The earliest beginning of it 
that I can remember was one day when my sister got up 
later than usual with an odd iook, not as if she had been 
crying, although perhaps she had, but as though she had 
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received some painful or frightening surprise, and I ob- 
served an equally odd difference in the manner toward her 
of my mother and grandmother. She was escorted to the 
kitchen table for breakfast as though she were in danger 
of toppling over on either side, and everything was handed 
to her as though she could not reach for it. She was ad- 
dressed in hushed and solicitous voices, almost the way that 
docile servants speak to an employer. I was baffled and a 
little disgusted. I received no attention at all, and the one 
or two glances given me by my sister had a peculiar look of 
resentment in them. It was as if I had struck her the night 
before and given her a bloody nose or a black eye, except 
that she wore no bruise, no visible injury, and there had 
been no altercation between us in recent days. I spoke to 
her several times but for some reason she ignored my re- 
marks and when I became irritated and yelled at her, my 
grandmother suddenly reached over and twisted my ear, 
which was one of the few times that I can remember when 
she ever offered me more than the gentlest reproach. It 
was a Saturday morning, I remember, of a hot yellow day 
and it was the hour when my sister and I would ordinarily 
take to the streets on our wheels. But the custom was now 
disregarded. After breakfast my sister appeared somewhat 
strengthened but still alarmingly pale and as silent as ever. 
She was then escorted’ to the parlour and encouraged to sit 
down at the piano. She spoke in a low whimpering tone 
to my grandmother who adjusted the piano-stool very 
carefully and placed a cushion on it and even turned the 
pages of sheet-music for her as if she were incapable of 
finding the place for herself. She was working on a simple 
piece called the Aeolian Harp and my grandmother sat 
beside her while she played, counting out the tempo in a 
barely audible voice, now and then reaching out to touch 
the wrists of my sister in order to remind her to keep them 
arched. Upstairs my mother began to sing to herself which 
was something she only did when my father had just left on 
a long trip with his samples and would not be likely to 
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return for quite a while, and my grandfather, up since day- 
break, was mumbling a sermon to himself in the study. All 
was peaceful except my sister’s face. I did not know whether 
to go outside or stay in. I hung around the parlour a little 
while, and finally I said to Grand, Why can’t she practise 
later? As if I had made-some really brutal remark, my sister 
jumped up in tears and fled to her upstairs bedroom. 
What was the matter with her? My grandmother said, Your 
sister is not well to-day. She said it gently and gravely, 
and then she started to follow my sister upstairs, and I was 
deserted. I was left alone in the very uninteresting parlour. 
The idea of riding alone on my wheel did not please me for 
often when I did that, I was set upon by the rougher boys 
of the town who called me Preacher and took a peculiar 
delight in asking me obscene questions that would em- 
barrass me to the point of nausea. ... 

In this way was instituted the time of estrangement that 
I could not understand. From that time on the division 
between us was ever more clearly established. It seemed 
that my mother and grandmother were approving and con- 
spiring to increase it. They had never before bothered over 
the fact that I had depended so much on the companionship 
of my sister but now they were continually asking me why 
I did not make friends with other children. I was ashamed 
to tell them that other children frightened me nor was I 
willing to admit that my sister’s wild imagination and in- 
exhaustible spirits made all other substitute companions 
geem like the shadows of shades, for now that she had 
abandoned me, mysteriously and wilfully withdrawn her 
enchanting intimacy, I felt too resentful even to acknow- 
ledge secretly, to myself, how much had been lost through 
what she had taken away. ... 

Sometimes I think she might have fled back into the more 
familiar country of childhood if she had been allowed to, 
but the grown-up ladies of the house, and even the coloured 
girl, Ozzie, were continually telling her that such and such 
a thing was not proper for her to do. It was not proper for 
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my sister not to wear stockings or to crouch in the yard at 
a place where the earth was worn bare to bounce a rubber 
ball and scoop up starry-pointed bits of black metal called 
jacks. It was not even proper for me to come into her room 
without knocking. All of these proprieties struck me as 
mean and silly and perverse, and the wound of them turned 
me inward. 

My sister had been magically suited to the wild country 
of childhood but it remained to be seen how she would 
adopt herself to the uniform and yet more complex world 
that grown girls enter. I suspect that I have defined that 
world incorrectly with the word uniform; later, yes, it 
becomes uniform, it straightens out into an all too regular 
pattern. But between childhood and adulthood there is a 
broken terrain which is possibly even wilder than child- 
hood was. The wilderness is interior. The vines and the 
brambles seem to have been left behind but actually they 
are thicker and more confusing, although they are not so 
noticeable from the outside. Those few years of dangerous 
passage are an ascent into unknown hills. They take the 
breath sometimes and bewilder the vision. My mother and 
maternal grandmother came of a calmer blood than my 
sister and I. They were unable to suspect the hazards that 
we were faced with, having in us the turbulent blood of our 
father. Irreconcilables fought for supremacy in us: peace 
could never be made: at best a smouldering sort of armistice 
might be reached after many battles. Childhood had held 
those clashes in abeyance. They were somehow timed to 
explode at adolescence, silently, shaking the earth where 
we were standing. My sister now felt those tremors under 
her feet. It seemed to me that a shadow had fallen on her. 
Or had it fallen on me, with her light at a distance? Yes, it 
was as if someone had carried a lamp into another room 
that I could not enter. I watched her from a distance and 
under a shadow. And looking back on it now, I see that 
those two or three years when the fatal dice were still in the 
tilted box, were the years of her beauty. The long copperish 
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curls which had swung below her shoulders, bobbing almost 
constantly with excitement, were unexpectedly removed 
one day, an afternoon of a day soon after the one when she 
had fled from the piano in reasonless tears. Mother took 
her down-town. I was not allowed to go with them but told 
once more to find someone else to play with. And my sister 
returned without her long copper curls. It was like a formal 
acknowledgement of the sorrowful differences and division 
which had haunted the house for some time. I noted as she 
came in the front door that she had now begun to imitate 
the walk of grown ladies, the graceful and quick and 
decorous steps of my mother, and that she kept her arms 
at her sides instead of flung out as if brushing curtains 
aside as she sprang forward in the abruptly lost days. But 
there was much more than that. When she entered the 
parlour, at the fading hour of the afternoon, it was as 
momentous as if brass horns had sounded, she wore such 
beauty. Mother came after her looking flushed with excite- 
ment and my grandmother descended the stairs with un- 
usual lightness. They spoke in hushed voices. Astonishing, 
said my mother. She’s like Isabel. This was the name of a 
sister of my father’s who was a famed beauty in Knoxville. 
She was probably the one woman in the world of whom my 
mother was intimidated, and our occasional summer jour- 
neys to Knoxville from the Delta of Mississippi were like 
priestly tributes to a seat of holiness, for though my mother 
would certainly never make verbal acknowledgement of my 
aunt’s superiority in matters of taste and definitions of 
quality, it was nevertheless apparent that she approached 
Knoxville and my father’s younger sister in something 
very close to fear and trembling. Isabel had a flarhe, there 
was no doubt about it, a lambency which, once felt, would 
not fade from the eyes. It had an awful quality, as though 
it shone outward while it burned inward. And not long 
after the time of these recollections she was to die, quite 
- abruptly and irrelevantly, as the result of the removal of an 
infected wisdom tooth, with her legend entrusted to various 
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bewildered eyes and hearts and memories she had stamped, 
including mine who have sometimes confused her with very 
dissimilar ladies. She is like Isabel, said my mother in a 
hushed voice. My grandmother did not admit that this was 
so. She also admired Isabel but thought her too interfering 
and was unable to separate her altogether from the excess- 
ively close blood-connexion with my father, whom I 
should say, in passage, was a devilish man, possibly not 
understood but certainly hard to live with. ... 

What I saw was not Isabel in my sister but a grown stran- 
ger whose beauty sharpened my sense of being alone. I saw 
that it was all over, put away in a box like a doll no longer 
cared for, the magical intimacy of our childhood together, 
the soap-bubble afternoons and the games with paper-dolls 
cut out of dress-catalogues and the breathless races here 
and there on our wheels. For the first time, yes, I saw her 
beauty, I consciously avowed it to myself, although it seéms 
to me that I turned away from it, averted my look from the 
pride with which she strolled into the parlour and stood 
by the mantel mirror to be admired. And it was then, about 
that time, that I began to find life unsatisfactory as an 
explanation of itself and was forced to adopt the method 
of the artist of not explaining but putting the blocks 
together in some other way that seems more significant 
to him. Which is a rather fancy way of saying I started 
writing. ... 


My sister also had a separate occupation which was her 
study of music, at first conducted under my grandmother’s 
instruction but now entrusted to a professional teacher 
whose name was Miss Aehle, an almost typical spinster, 
who lived in a small frame house with a porch covered by 
moon-vines and a fence covered by honeysuckle. Her name 
was pronounced Ail-ly. She supported herself and a para- 
lysed father by giving lessons in violin and piano, neither 
of which she played very well herself but for which she had 
great gifts as a.teacher. If not great gifts, at least great 
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enthusiasm. She was a true romanticist. She talked so 
excitedly that she got ahead of herself and looked bewildered 
and cried out, What was I saying? She was one of the 
innocents of the world, appreciated only by her pupils and 
a few persons a generation older than herself. Her pupils 
nearly always came to adore her, she gave them a feeling 
that playing little pieces on the piano or scratching out little 
tunes on a fiddle made up for everything that was ostensibly 
wrong in a world made by God but disarrayed by the devil. 
She was religious and ecstatic. She never admitted that any- 
one of her pupils, even the ones that were unmistakably 
tone-deaf, were deficient in musical talent. And the few 
that could perform tolerably well she was certain had genius. 
She had two real star-pupils, my sister, on the piano, and a 
boy named Richard Miles who studied the violin. Her en- 
thusiasm for these two was unbounded. It is true that my 
sister had a nice touch and that Richard Miles had a pure 
tone on the fiddle but Miss Aehle dreamed of them in 
terms of playing duets to great ovations in the world’s 
capital cities. 

Richard Miles, I think of him now as a boy, for he was 
about seventeen, but at that time he seemed a complete 
adult to me, even immeasurably older than my sister who 
was fourteen. I resented him fiercely even though I began, 
almost immediately after learning of his existence, to dream 
about him as I had formerly dreamed of story-book heroes. 
His name began to inhabit the rectory. It was almost con- 
stantly on the lips of my sister, this strange young lady 
who had come to live with us. It had a curious lightness, 
that name, in the way that she spoke it. It did not seem to 
fall from her lips but to be released from them. The moment 
spoken, it rose into the air and shimmered and floated and 
took on gorgeous colours the way that soap-bubbles did 
that we used to blow from the sunny back steps in the 
summer. Those bubbles lifted and floated and they eventually 
broke but never until other bubbles had floated beside them. 
Golden they were, and the name of Richard had a golden 
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sound, too. The second name, being Miles, gave a suggestion 
of distance, so Richard was something both radiant and 
far away. 

My sister’s obsession with Richard may have been even 
more intense than mine. Since mine was copied from hers, 
it was probably hers that was greater in the beginning. But 
while mine was of a shy and sorrowful kind, involved with 
my sense of abandonment, hers at first seemed to be joyous. 
She had fallen in love. As always, I followed suit. But while 
love made her brilliant, at first, it made me laggard and dull. 
It filled me with sad confusion. It tied my tongue or made 
it stammer and it flashed so unbearably in my eyes that I 
had to turn them away. These are the intensities that one 
cannot live with, that one has to out-grow if one wants to 
survive. But who can help grieving for them? If the blood- 
vessels could hold them, how much better to keep those early 
loves with us? But if we did, the veins would break and the 
passion explode into darkness long before the necessary 
time for it. 

I remember one afternoon in Fall when my sister and I 
were walking along a street when Richard Miles appeared 
suddenly before us from somewhere with a startling cry. 
I see him bounding, probably down the steps of Miss 
Aehle’s white cottage, emerging unexpectedly from the 
vines. Probably Miss Aehle’s because he bore his violin 
case, and I remember thinking how closely it resembled a 
little coffin, a coffin made for a small child or a doll. About 
people you knew in your childhood it is rarely possible to 
remember their appearance except as ugly or beautiful or 
light or dark. Richard was light and he was probably more 
beautiful than any boy I have seen since. I do not even 
remember if he was light in the sense of being blond or if 
the lightness came from a quality in him deeper than hair 
or skin. Yes, probably both, for he was one of those 
people who move in light, provided by practically every- 
thing about them. This detail I do remember. He wore a 
white shirt, and through its cloth could be seen the fair skin 
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of his shoulders. And for the first time, prematurely, I was 
aware of skin as an attraction. A thing that might be desir- 
able to touch. This awareness entered my mind, my senses, 
like the sudden streak of flame that follows a comet. And 
my undoing, already started by Richard’s mere coming 
toward us, was now completed. When he turned to me and 
held his enormous hand out, I did a thing so grotesque that 
I could never afterwards be near him without a blistering 
sense of shame. Instead of taking the hand I ducked away 
from him. I made a mumbling sound that could have had 
very little resemblance to speech, and then brushed past 
their two figures, his and my beaming sister’s, and fled into 
a drug-store just beyond. 

That same Fall the pupils of Miss Aehle performed in a 
concert. This concert was held in the parish-house of my 
grandfather’s church. And for weeks preceding it the pupils 
made preparation for the occasion which seemed as im- 
portant as Christmas. My sister and Richard Miles were 
to play a duet, she on the piano, of course, and he on the 
violin. They practised separately and they practised to- 
gether. Separately my sister played the piece very well, but 
for some reason, more portentous than it seemed at the 
time, she had great difficulty in playing to Richard’s accom- 
paniment. Suddenly her fingers would turn to thumbs, her 
wrists would flatten out and become cramped, her whole 
figure would hunch rigidly toward the piano and her beauty 
and grace would vanish. It was strange, but Miss Aehle 
was certain that it would be overcome with repeated prac- 
tice. And Richard was patient, he was incredibly patient, 
he seemed to be far more concerned for my sister’s sake 
than his own. Extra hours of practice were necessary. 
Sometimes when they had left Miss Aehle’s, at the arrival 
of other pupils, they would continue at our house. The 
afternoons were consequently unsafe. I never knew when 
the front door might open on Richard’s dreadful beauty 
and his greeting which I could not respond to, could not 
endure, must fly grotesquely away from. But the house was 
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so arranged that although I hid in my bedroom at these 
hours of practice, I was still able to watch them at the 
piano. My bedroom looked out upon the staircase which 
descended into the parlour where they practised. The piano 
was directly within my line of vision. It was in the parlour’s 
lightest corner, with lace-curtained windows on either side 
of it, the sunlight only fretted by patterns of lace and ferns. 

During the final week before the concert — or was it 
recital they called it? - Richard Miles came over almost 
invariably at four in the afternoon, which was the last hour 
of really good sunlight in late October. And always a little 
before that time I would lower the green blind in my bed- 
room and with a fantastic stealth, as if a sound would be- 
tray a disgusting action, I would open the door two inches, 
an aperture just enough to enclose the piano-corner as by 
the lateral boundaries of a stage. When I heard them enter 
the front door, or even before, when I saw their shadows 
thrown against the oval glass and curtain the door sur- 
rounded or heard their voices as they climbed to the porch, 
I would flatten myself on my belly on the cold floor and 
remain in that position as long as they stayed, no matter 
how my knees or elbows ached, and I was so fearful of 
betraying this watch that I kept over them while they prac- 
tised that I hardly dared to breathe. 

The transference of my interest to Richard now seemed 
complete. I would barely notice my sister at the piano, 
groaned at her repeated blunders only in sympathy for him. 
When I recall what a little Puritan 1 was in those days, 
there must have been a shocking ambivalence in my thoughts 
and sensations as I gazed down upon him through the crack 
of the door. How on earth did I explain to myself, at that 
time, the fascination of his physical being without, at the 
same time, confessing to myself that I was a little monster 
of sensuality? Or was that actually before I had begun to 
associate the sensual with the impure, an error that tortured 
me during and after pubesence, or did I, and this seems 
most likely, now, say to myself, Yes, Tom, you’re a mon- 
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ster! But that’s how it is and there’s nothing to be done 
about it. And so continued to feast my eyes on his beauty. 
This much is certain. Whatever resistance there may have 
been from the ‘legion of decency’ in my soul was exhausted 
in the first skirmish, not exterminated but thoroughly 
trounced, and its subsequent complaints were in the form 
of unseen blushes. Not that there was really anything to be 
ashamed of in adoring the beauty of Richard. It was surely 
made for that purpose, and boys of my age to be stirred by 
such ideals of grace. The sheer white cloth in which I had 
originally seen his upper body was always worn by it, and 
now, in those afternoons, because of the position of the 
piano between two windows that cast their beams at cross 
angles, the white material became diaphanous with light, 
the torso shone through it, faintly pink and silver, the 
nipples on the chest and the arm-pits a little darker, and 
the diaphragm visibly pulsing as he breathed. It is possible 
that I have seen more graceful bodies, but I am not sure 
that I have, and his remains, I believe, a subconscious 
standard. And looking back upon him now, and upon the 
devout little mystic of carnality that I was as I crouched 
on a chill bedroom floor, I think of Camilla Ruceilli, that 
high-strung mystic of Florence who is supposed to have 
seen Pico della Mirandola entering the streets of that city 
on a milk-white horse in a storm of sunlight and flowers, 
and to have fainted at the spectacle of him, and murmured, 
as she revived, “ He will pass in the time of lilies !’, meaning 
that he would die early, since nothing so fair could decline 
by common degrees ‘in a faded season. The light was cer- 
tainly there in all its fullness, and even a kind of flowers, 
at least shadows of them, for there were flowers of lace in 
the window-curtains and actual branches of fern which the 
light projected across him; no storm of flowers but the 
shadows of flowets which are perhaps more fitting. 

The way that he lifted and handled his violin! First he 
would roll up the sleeves of his white shirt and remove his 
necktie and loosen his collar as though he were making | 
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preparations for love. Then there was a metallic snap 
as he released the lock on the case of the violin. Then 
the upper lid was pushed back and the sunlight fell on the 
dazzling interior of the case. It was plush-lined and the 
plush was emerald. The violin itself was somewhat darker 
than blood and even more lustrous. To Richard I think it 
must have seemed more precious. His hands and his arms 
as he lifted it from the case, they said the word love more 
sweetly than speech could say it, and, oh, what precocious 
fantasies their grace and tenderness would excite in me. 
I was a wounded soldier, the youngest of the regiment and 
he, Richard, was my young officer, jeopardizing his life to 
lift me from the field where I had fallen and carry me back 
to safety in the same cradle of arms that supported his violin 
now. The dreams, perhaps, went further, but I have already 
dwe't sufficiently upon the sudden triumph of unchastity 
back of my burning eyes; that needs no more annotation. ... 


I now feel some anxiety that this story will seem to be 
losing itself like a path that has climbed a hill and then 
lost itself in an overgrowth of brambles. For I have now 
told you all but one of the things that stand out very clearly, 
and yet I have not approached any sort of conclusion. There 
is, of course, a conclusion. However indefinite, there always 
is some point which serves that need of remembrances and 
stories. 

The remaining very clear thing is the evening of the 
recital in mid-November, but before an account of that, I 
should tell more of my sister in this troubled state of hers. 
It might be possible wilfully to thrust myself into her mind, 
her emotions, but I question the wisdom of it: for at that 
time I was an almost hostile onlooker where she was con- 
cerned. Hurt feelings and jealous feelings were too thickly 
involved in my view of her at that time. As though she 
were being punished for a betrayal of our childhood com- 
panionship, I felt a gratification tinged with contempt at 
her difficulties in the duet with Richard. One evening I 
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overheard a telephone call which Mother received from 
Miss Aehle. Miss Aehle was first perplexed and now 
genuinely alarmed and totally mystified by the sudden 
decline of my sister’s vaunted aptitude for the piano. She 
had been singing her praises for months. Now it appeared 
that my sister was about to disgrace her publicly, for she 
was not only unable, suddenly, to learn new pieces but 
was forgetting the old ones. It had been planned, originally, 
for her to play several solo numbers at the recital before 
and leading up to the duet with Richard. The-solos now had 
to be cancelled from the programme, and Miss Aehle was 
even fearful that my sister would not be able to perform in 
the duet. She wondered if my mother could think of some 
reason why my sister had undergone this very inoppartune 
and painful decline? Was she sleeping badly, how was her 
appetite, was she very moody? Mother came away from 
the telephone in a very cross humour with the teacher. She 
repeated all the complaints and apprehensions and questions 
to my grandmother who said nothing but pursed her lips 
and shook her head while she sewed like one of those vener- 
able women who understand and govern the fates of mortals, 
but she had nothing to offer in the way of a practical solu- 
tion except to say that perhaps it was a mistake for brilliant 
children to be pushed into things like this so early. ... 


Richard stayed patient with her most of the time, and 
there were occasional periods of revival, when she would 
attack the piano with an explosion of confidence and the 
melodies would surge beneath her fingers like birds out of 
cages. Such a resurgence would never last till the end of a 
piece. There would be a stumble, and then another collapse. 
Once Richard himself was unstrung. He pushed his violin 
high into the air like a broom sweeping cobwebs off the 
ceiling. He strode around the parlour brandishing it like 
that and uttering groans that were both sincere and comic: 
when he returned to the piano, where she crouched in dis- 
may, he took hold of her shoulders and gave them a shake. 
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She burst into tears and would have fled upstairs but he 
caught hold of her by the newel-post of the staircase. He 
would not let go of her. He detained her with murmurs I 
couldn’t quite hear, and drew her gently back to the piano- 
corner. And then he sat down on the piano-stool with his 
great hands gripping each side of her narrow waist while 
she sobbed with her face averted and her fingers knotting 
together. And while I watched them from my cave of dark- 
ness, my body learned, at least three years too early, the 
fierceness and fire of the will of life to transcend the single 
body, and so to continue to follow light’s curve and 
time’s. ... 


The evening of the recital my sister complained at supper 
that her hands were stiff, and she kept rubbing them together 
and even held them over the spout of the tea-pot to warm 
them with the steam. She looked very pretty, I remember, 
when she was dressed. Her colour was higher than I had 
ever seen it, but there were tiny beads of sweat at her 
temples and she ordered me angrily out of her room when 
I appeared in the doorway before she was ready to pass the 
family’s inspection. She wore silver slippers and a very 
grown-up looking dress that was the greenish sea-colour 
of her eyes. It had the low waist that was fashionable at 
that time and there were silver beads on it in loops and 
fringes. Her bedroom was steaming from the adjoining 
bath. She opened the window. Grandmother slammed it 
down, declaring that she would catch cold. Oh, leave me 
alone, she answered. The muscles in her throat were curi- 
ously prominent as she stared in the glass. Stop powder- 
ing, said my grandmother, you’re caking your face with 
powder. Well, it’s my face, she retorted. And then came near 
to flying into a tantrum at some small critical comment 
offered by Mother. I have no talent, she said, I have no 
talent for music! Why do I have to do it, why do you make 
me, why was I forced into this? Even my grandmother 
finally gave up and retired from the room. But when it 
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came time to leave for the parish-house, my sister came 
down stairs looking fairly collected and said not another - 
word as we made our departure. Once in the automobile 
she whispered something about her hair being mussed. She 
kept her stiff hands knotted in her lap. We drove first to 
Miss Aehle’s and found her in a state of hysteria because 
Richard had fallen off a bicycle that afternoon and skinned 
his fingers. She was sure it would hinder his playing. But 
when we arrived at the parish-house Richard was already 
there as calm as a duck-pond, playing delicately with the 
mute on the strings and no apparent disability. We left 
them, teacher and performers, in the cloak-room and 
went to take our seats in the auditorium which was beginning 
to fill, and I remember noticing a half-erased inscription on 
a blackboard which had something to do with a Sunday 
school lesson. 


No, it did not go off well. They played without sheet- 
music and my sister made all the mistakes she had made in 
practising and several new ones. She could not seem to 
remember the composition beyond the first few pages, it 
was a fairly long one, and those pages she repeated twice, 
possibly even three times. But Richard was heroic. He 
seemed to anticipate every wrong note that she struck and 
to bring down his bow on the strings with an extra strength 
to cover and rectify it. When she began to lose control 
altogether, I saw him edging up closer to her position, so 
that his radiant figure shielded her partly from view, and 
I saw him, at a crucial moment, when it seemed that the 
duet might collapse altogether, raise his bow high in the 
air, at the same time catching his breath in a sort of ‘Hah!’, 
a sound I heard much later from bullfighters daring a 
charge, and lower it to the strings in a masterful sweep that 
took the lead from my sister and plunged them into the 
passage that she had forgotten — in her panic ... For a bar 
or two, I think she stopped playing, sat there motionless, 
stunned. And then, finally, when he turned his back to the 
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audience and murmured something to her, she started again. 
She started playing again but Richard played so brilliantly 
and so richly that the piano was barely noticeable under- 
neath him. And so they got through it, and when it was 
finished they received an ovation. My sister started to rush 
for the cloak-room. But Richard seized her wrist and held 
her back. Then something odd happened. Instead of bowing 
she suddenly turned and pressed her forehead against him, 
pressed it against the lapel of his blue serge suit. He blushed 
and bowed and touched her waist with his fingers, gently, 
his eyes glancing down. ... 


We drove home in silence, almost. There was a conspiracy 
to ignore that anything unfortunate had happened. My 
sister said nothing. She sat with her hands knotted in her 
lap exactly as she had been before the recital, and when I 
looked at her I noticed that her shoulders were too narrow 
and her mouth a little too wide for real beauty, and that 
her recent habit of hunching made her seem a little bit like 
an old lady being imitated by a child. 

At that point Richard Miles faded out of our lives for 
my sister refused to continue to study music, and not long 
afterwards my father received an advancement, an office 
job as a minor executive in a northern shoe company, and 
we moved from the south. No, I am not putting all of these 
things in their exact chronological order, I may as well con- 
fess it, but if I did I would violate my honour as a teller of 
stories ... 

As for Richard, the truth is exactly congruous to the poem. 
A year or so later we learned, in that northern city to 
which we had moved, that he had died of pneumonia. 
And then I remembered the case of his violin, and how it 
resembled so much a little black coffin made for a child or 
a doll. ... 


Luis Cernuda 


TWO POEMS 
(Translated from the Spanish by John Cairncross) 


I 
OFFERING 


So that the gods might be propitious to you 
You have given them more than a garland, 
Rosemary, myrtle and marjoram, 

Woven to honour them in the springtime. 


But, when the winter comes, wbere then 
Will your hand be able to find the verdure, 
Your eyes a light that is free from shadows 
Your love its form in a youthful body? 


This poverty is pleasing to the heavens: 
Leave then as an offering to the gods, 
Like a live grain that is sown at seed time, 
The nakedness of your desire. 


II 
LOVING IN THE STREAM OF TIME 


Time that insinuates itself into your body 
Like the cloud of dust in a limpid fountain 
Sets in disorder the ancient grace I lived by 
And nails me fast to a silent suffering. 
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Others before me one day have seen it happen 
And others once will see how falls away 
Downwards the slim beloved form and remember 
Of what great glory a beautiful body is symbol. 


But living is learned and conquered by each of us singly 
And pleasure and sorrow offer themselves always 

Like a virgin world different for every man. 

And so now is my sorrow new and uncultivated. 


A sorrow new as it was to the first of men 

Who fell with his love’s perfection from paradise 
As he beheld, like the heavens when overcome 
By shadows, growing old the beloved body. 


William Sansom 
IMPATIENCE 


‘Beat it off away now,’ said the Dropper, ‘blow.’ 
‘Sod you for a start,’ Sally said. 
“You too, darling.’ 


With these remarks the two men withdrew, each a little, 
neither too much. 

In that lovely winter weather, quiet with the first hunter’s 
thrill of fog, sharp and curiously calm, London rose clear 
of long-leaved September and curled towards its fires, saw 
the curtains drawn over yellow windows, walked swifter 
among the daylit greys, dreamed through the petrol 
hurry of horse-leather and the evening street-lamp. Toys 
reddened in the shops. A church-bell no longer echoed 
its summer air — but now engraved the dark cold night. 
Black leaves gave up their wet mysterious smell. And in 
the ornamental districts a mist hazed the trees, graceful 
arches and the classic porticos of great mansions stood softly 
severe — it was not a white mist but silver grey beneath a 
red low sun, and one looked around suspiciously for the 
rime that was not yet there. 

But the feeling struck different in the streets behind the 
Circus — Beak, Brewer, Lisle in their narrow grime feared 
winter. All those who would every day stand on corners 
prepared themselves to shiver, they looked up to where the 
chilly haze of the sky fogged down at the brown brick 
house-tops, they saw vegetable scraps and litter in the 
gutters lie cold and severe, no longer moving meat for 
flies. Chestnut men were coming back, the Italian fruitful- 
ness of barrows gave way to mahogany winterfare of dates 
and nuts and oranges. These streets were not good in 
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winter, they smelled of raw smoke, wind blew through 
frayed clothes, no trees gave them grace. 

The café door was closed on the Dropper and Salvatore 
Page. Urn-steam clouding the window patched out the 
street. Separately, they drank their middle-morning tea. 
Dropper Culbertson crunched with long straight lines of 
teeth a dough of pastry blooded with jelly-bright jam. 
Sally Page ate nothing, he sulked, and in the silence now 
and then gave a mince of a twist-up to his shoulder, raised 
his chin a little like a woman offended. Culbertson fumed. 
His long mouth with lips mud-coloured as his face munched 
up and down - it was a line of lip so thin as to appear tooth- 
less above a great square boney jaw. Each wanted to be out 
and back to his shop, each lingered to appear not to hurry. 

Matters between these two had come to a head. From 
the first, they had not met well. And this perhaps had 
affected their feeling for each other ever since. One evening 
Culbertson had been taking a stout and rollmops with a 
big man he was close to, a man for whom he sometimes 
moved stuff and at other times leant his muscle. One of the 
boys had come in the bar with Salvatore Page. They had 
sat next door on the counter, and Sally had soon got going 
with the Dropper’s big man, his valuable friend and boss. 
Sally was small, with sleek dark hair and thick clownish 
eyebrows, and his flexible mouth humorously and charm- 
ingly resilient could talk with the fluency and something 
of the note of a woman. He seldom seemed to think, the 
words poured out, he was easy and wiry and never at a loss, 
he perked always and seemed never to need to relax. He 
was popular among the boys, and despite his size and an 
effeminate nature he was a tough customer to cross. He was 
a barber. 

The Dropper also had a cut-and-shave saloon. Both 
men were owner-barbers: they kept their own small shops, 
they cut hair each day, but the shops were as much a cover 
and a source of other business as a means of steady income 
when things happened to be quiet. They were not in 
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essence competitors, their shops lay far enough apart; 
but the fact of a similar profession, instead of giving com- 
mon ground, had the effect of souring them further. And 
when at that first meeting Sally with his way claimed easily 
and instantly the attention of the Dropper’s boss, and 
furthermore made him laugh, Dropper Culbertson felt a 
deep sulk of envy in his stomach. What the hell did this 
bleeding little queen think he was after? Sodding in on his 
territory, not bloody likely? But in spite of one or two 
meaning remarks Culbertson made, Sally persisted. When 
they parted he was on excellent terms, sinuous and hearty, 
with the Dropper’s friend. As soon as he had left the Drop- 
per had said something civil to his friend, civil but dis- 
paraging of Sally. And that man had swung round at him 
and shut him up. He asked him why he didn’t smart up 
his own —ing line of talk instead of talking out of his 
—ing —? For this Culbertson had never forgiven Sally. 
The Dropper was a tall hard broad man, with a square 
jaw and a cropped head and small eyes wreathed in wrinkles 
made from squinting but not laughing. He looked a con- 
ventionally brutal man, but he dressed and kept himself 
fastidious. He had an uneasy reserve, deep in his big frame 
there was somewhere a bubble caught up. He spoke from 
the corner of his mouth, looking away as if for the boss on 
the corner, knifing a whisper always of conspiracy. Words 
stuck in his throat. He was sourly envious of the ease of 
such as Sally: and with his male size he despised the lady- 
like little fellow. He was called the Dropper because of his 
eyes. They were small, watering always, letting water as if 
they would dissolve. He fed them regularly with drops. 
He used an eyebath — brt never the same one twice. The 
bathroom in his flat was full of them - rows of dark blue 
glass cups, boxes full of them. He was terrified of getting 
chance grit in his eyes if he washed and used the same one 
twice. To disguise his defect, he wore hexagonal rimless 
spectacles, such as jazz musicians often wear: in his long 
padded smooth coat he might have been a trumpet-player. 
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He was known to do things to night-watchmen, un- 
necessarily, that do not bear repeating. 

Months had passed and it turned out that neither man 
in fact trespassed on the other’s business affairs. In each 
establishment the racing whispers passed from barber to 
customer, the key men came in for their morning shave 
and held court, and at night various outside jobs were 
attended to — but the shops were far apart, the clientele 
stayed separate. However, socially brought together by 
common acquaintances, and sometimes by a similar choice 
of entertainment, the two found themselves meeting. They 
found themselves favouring the same café, they met at 
dance-halls, they noticed each other in queues for the moving 
pictures. They came up against each other now as the 
strange new word comes up against the reader —- a word 
often read but unnoticed before, but once recognized re- 
curring with strange superstitious significance: just so, 
Sally and the Dropper had always visited these same places, 
but had until now glossed each other over. Sally returned all. 
the Dropper’s dislike — for he was sensitive and quick to 
understand contempt, and in any case Culbertson was a 
symbol of all the big men who throughout his life had 
sneered at Sally’s small graces. Once or twice he had been 
told this was no more than an expression of envy — but 
telling did no good, he was against such men. 

So for months the poison gathered — until on the previous. 
Sunday it had made a head. They had both gone to a tea- 
dance in the same West End hotel. On Sunday the wealthy 
Jewish population of the East End came to that place, and 
for the afternoon the restaurant and the lounges were heavy 
with a pantherine oriental suspense. It was exactly as if a 
thick perfume hung and drugged the place: not unpleasantly, 
but drowsily, heavily. Richly dressed in styles more decora- 
tive than a northern city prescribes, the. guests sipped their 
tea, smoothly danced, and moved from one table to an- 
other. The women with their beaked noses woré hats of 
fabulous overhung design; voluptuous of shape and ex- 
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quisitely painted they sat on chairs but seemed more to be 
lolling back on soft divans. The arrogant and pomaded 
men stalked about in high self-confidence, minds moving 
fast behind scornful eyes, bodies poised slow except for a 
ceaseless sculpting of hands. Culbertson sat alone at a 
table with his lady, a large long-faced woman with a short 
male haircut and the grim look of a wardress. Sally sat 
with a large group of Jews — and the Dropper knew that, 
though the fellow was Maltese, he would join the others 
in speaking derisively of the Dropper and his girl as a couple 
of goys. He sat there in a desert of anti-aryan scorn. 

It was when the dancing was over, and when the vestibule 
and the swing-doors strutted with overcoats and furs, that 
trouble occurred. For Culbertson, wanting to be away 
quickly, chose to pass over the commissionaire and walk 
a hundred feet up the street and wait there for a taxi. The 
taxis mostly came from that direction, and he congratulated 
himself on getting in first and outwitting the lot of them. 

But then Sally came out with a group of friends, and 
they all started to stroll in the same direction. What the 
Dropper was doing was evident, he stood alone with his 
woman right on the kerb. And now these others dawdled 
up the same way, five abreast on the pavement. Passers-by 
had to skirt into the gutter as the crowd of them laughed 
and talked at the tops of their voices, rolling as much as 
walking, boastful lords of the pavement. In the cold outside 
air, with its winter mist and its deserted Sunday air, they 
looked curiously like a summer strolling crowd - with 
their trim moustaches and padded shoulders and spotless 
pale wide American hats. They came right up to where the 
Dropper stood. They sauntered unswerving until one of 
the men was right up against Culbertson — but the Dropper 
did not move off the kerb, and the man had to hesitate and 
blunder aside. Even then, linked to the others, he was 
dragged off balance and brushed roughly up against 
Culbertson. 

Just then a bus, tall and red and lighted, came busying 
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up along the kerb. A few seconds of rattle and confusion 
and it was gone, the broad smooth Sunday road was empty 
again — but the Dropper saw what made him wild. That 
other lot had walked ten yards further up — and now also 
stood there waiting for a taxi and laughing among them- 
selves. He swore and began to walk towards them. With 
childish grim determination he was going to cheat them 
exactly at this game and place himself a few yards beyond 
them. If necessary he would do this all the way down the 
Dilly. 

But then he saw there was a taxi coming, squat, black, 
front-lit like an ambulance. Sally jumped off the kerb 
and waved, waved his arms wide so his overcoat flapped 
like a flag, piped out high — and got it. Culbertson was also 
off the kerb and waving. But when he came up the others 
had all crammed in, and the taximan shook his head. He 
swore again and got his hand on the door-handle to wrench 
it open ~ when the taxi jolted off sharply and a united burst 
of laughter muffled at him from inside. 

It is well known that most people in the world can sup- 
port hate because they can hate back — but that few people 
can bear the more devastating dangers of ridicule. Ridicule 
promotes a fifth-column, a self-espionage. Even if there is 
nothing to be laughed at, even if the ridicule is obviously 
mistaken - nevertheless the doubt in a man’s character 
rises to provide a target from his private list of insufficiences. 
And so from the moment that laugh came from the taxi 
the Dropper’s dislike of Sally congealed, he stood and by 
the kerb silently murdered him. 

His lady did not help. From her large tough face came 
a curiously prim voice, her down-turned lips moved small 
like a bird’s: 

- Welk I don’t know. I really don’t know. Some people 
know how to look after a girl. ... 

The Dropper turned his head to her, he more hung. his 


head round at her not moving his shoulders. She stopped 
talking. 
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That had been Sunday, now this was Monday only when 
the two men stood angry with their tea. But the night had 
slowed down some of the Dropper’s anger, he had taken 
much of it out on that lady he went with: but still deeply, 
rawly, he knew he must bide his time. Among the boys it 
was not the custom to use violence unless some business 
transgression merited it. When a territory or a job was 
affected, or on occasions of disloyalty — there was no one 
hesitated to use a razor or kick the offender nearly dead. 
But this very stringency of method kept down casual fighting. 
It made a mess, a useless feud might be propagated and 
no commercial object was gained. And in any case, it was 
foolish to choose the daylight. And alone, without prepara- 
tion, without a friend to gang it up. 

For some of these reasons the Dropper restrained him- 
self. Let him ride, he muttered into his cake. But he knew 
at the same time that this was going to be hard, he was 
going to have a job keeping a hold on himself — for that 
little incident of the taxi, which might have happened at 
any time, had in fact taken place the day before to-day, 
which was the day of an annual and important event, a 
competition of haircutting sponsored by an influential 
firm of dressing manufacturers. Culbertson knew Sally 
would be there, and Sally’s table was placed near his. He 
felt he could skate over the whole affair — but the matter 
growled trouble. It growled throughout the afternoon, long 
after he had taken another cake and watched with satis- 
faction Sally leave the café first, long after the bare lights 
were turned up in his clean white saloon, long after he 
had cleaned and brightened his instruments and packed 
them in the portable bag. 

Over the wide parks night fell, and the breath of winter 
came misting more keenly the shapes of trees and the pallid 
plaster houses. Pavements and shop windows shone clearer, 
swept with cold; motors glinted warmly home, crowds 
hurried to the warm light of the underground or the con- 
vivial warmth inside packed and lighted buses; and here 
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and there one saw the lonely contemporary figures of men 
in dinner-jackets beneath mackintoshes, and of women in 
coloured evening dresses beneath short day coats, both 
trudging out to dinners and dances. How stimulating was 
this air of bright-lit winter closing in! Stamped on it in 
every unconscious heart was the date, somewhere in the 
future, of Christmas week. Without that, the prospect of 
the dark months would have been formidable: with it, 
the first months of winter seemed a prelude to a light period 
somewhere among the darkness ahead. 

But again — none of this quality of London’s life pene- 
trated behind the Circus. And it was in one of the narrow 
streets, where here and there an upstairs light shone curtain- 
less the toil of a tailor’s overtime, where thin-doored cafés 
sided with bright bluelit windows of wireless accessories 
and the curtained restaurants that sold to shiftless gourmets 
twice-cooked foreign foods, where there was no fresh smell 
of winter but a raw brown cold — it was in one of these 
narrow streets that a lighted doorway attracted that evening 
some sixty or seventy men who disappeared inside, each 
grasping a bag or a case, to the curious festival that 
beckoned them. 

Culbertson set out his instruments and saw that Sally 
was placed obliquely from him two places to one side and 
over the intervening line of mirrors. Three long trestle 
tables ran the length of the hall, from door to judges’ 
platform, with a shallow fence of mirror along the centre 
of each. And now the barbers taking part in the com- 
petition stood in rows, like guests about to take their 
places at a banquet, each behind his allotted chair. Or 
more properly the barbers were like flunkeys serving the 
chairs — for now the real guests arrived, men picked at 
random from the pubs and streets and cafés, ard the bar- 
bers pulled the chairs back for them as they went to their 
allotted places. These guests were no ragged lot — they were 
simply odd men with not much to do who had been taken 
with the idea of a free haircut. 
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Up on the platform the advertising manager of the hair- 
cream company sat with his henchmen to either side. On a 
green baize table in front of them stood the silver cups, a 
pile of diplomas, and a jug of water. They talked amicably 
at their ease, there was nothing yet to be done. 

Then the order to begin was given, and the hall filled 
suddenly with the snicker-snacker of scissors. A glass- 
topped hall, like a billiards hall or a gymnasium, and the 
scissoring echoed up among the thin iron rafterwork and 
the dirty glass panes like the restless fluttering of a zoo- 
house of birds. Shaded lights hanging on long cords drew 
a garish glitter from the white coats of the barbers, their 
silver instruments, the mirrors: while high up and away 
the bare walls and the roof danced with giant green shadows. 

The barbers talked less than usual to their customers: 
but habit overcame them, and soon there began a quiet 
warmth of chatter beneath the sharper sounds of clipping 
and cutting. Quiet chatter — except for Sally. Sally’s voice, 
high-pitched and delighted, cut clear above all other noises 
round the Dropper’s table. Sally was in his element. It 
was an exhibition, and he was delighted to take his part. 
He talked ceaselessly to the head propped dummily in 
front of him, his voice snaked up and down and round and 
indeed it seemed to bob about like a bright light on the 
other side of the Dropper’s mirror, never stopping, bobbing 
and giggling and dancing, so that the Dropper’s ears began 
to hum with it and he rattled his scissors in hard fury. 

It went on and on. It had seemed hell’s own godsend that 
the mirror had been there to hide the sight of him. But now 
this voice drivelling on and on forced his presence stronger 
than ever, he was being sent through a loudspeaker, he was 
amplified, the Dropper could see his face and his move- 
ments twice as clearly as before. He saw him swivelling all 
hips and elegance round his customer, snipping expertly 
with precise alive fingers, arching his neck back in appraisal, 
arching round to look in the mirror, arching forward to 
flick off a stray hair—then suddenly taking the whole head in 
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his hand and combing the lot through sucking in his cheeks 
in approbation like a woman seeing herself in the mirror. 

The Dropper was cutting a difficult Burlington. He 
had started nicely: but the voice bit at his nerves, his 
hands became angry, the scissors took the anger on to the 
hair he was cutting. He began to muff it. Impatiently he 
slammed down the scissors and took up the clipping tool. 
This made little sound — Sally’s voice sounded the louder. 
He dragged the man’s hair, the man cursed up at him. He 
held his tongue, took up the scissors and comb again and 
started snick-snickering loudly. He took too much off one 
side, and had to even the, other side. The Burlington is a 
cut for longish hair, it was nearly ruined. He made as much 
noise as possible — yet he wanted to catch Sally’s every word 
in case something personal was said. 

Suddenly he threw down the scissors again and holding 
his language shouted over the mirrors: 

*Can’t you cut out that bleeding din over there?’ 

There was immediate quiet. All those around looked up 
in surprise. No one said anything. Then Sally’s voice came: 

‘Excuse me, but did I hear a pin drop? Or is it my 
condition?’ 

They all laughed on the other side. On the Dropper’s 
side only one or two chuckled, for standing up there grim- 
jawed his little eyes behind the glasses glittered dangerous. 
He grunted back, half from the corner of his mouth, in- 
voking the conspiracy of those beside him: 

‘Pipe down, I tell you. You can’t hear yourself work 
over here.’ 

Sally came back quick: 

‘Down in the forest something stirred. Could it’ve been 
a bird by the name of Dropsy-Wopsy?’ 

Another peal of laughter. The Dropper blazed behind 
his glasses. He spoke quietly now: 

“All right. Pll see you afterwards. I'll see you. That’s all.’ 

‘Better put a drop in ’em, Wopsyboy. Else’ you won’t 
see nobody if not.’ 
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The others did not quite catch this, they did not know 
who Culbertson was. And that one made no answer, only 
pressed his long lips together and picked up the scissors 
again. Sally piped from the other side, in a false north 
country accent: 

‘Let funeral re-commence. Ever ’ear what t’ blind ’ead- 
master said when dam broke and ’e drownded isself in 
school bog? “‘Bays, bays,” he cried as he went under, 
“Summon up Wetropolitan Mortarboard.” Ha ha! Then 
there’s the one about the cross-eyed tart and the Siamese 
Twins ...’ 

The Dropper never said another word. His hands shook, 
his hands shivered with held-in hurt crying dry fury inside 
him — he made an impossible mess of his client’s head. 

Time went on and the judges came round with their 
notebooks. They looked curiously at Culbertson, and 
smiled to each other. Their smiles re-echoed the laughter 
of the others. His lips pressed tighter and he put his hand 
against his breast pocket to feel the little weapon there. 

Now all the floor was hair, a dark odorous frost of hair 
sending up from among shoes and spilled lotion a smell of 
dry must. The barbers stood back finished, the rows of 
glossy heads propped before them erect and naked-necked. 
That shadowed upper air round the gymnasium glass and 
the iron rafters hung again still and quiet. The shadows 
stopped their green game, the birds fell silent asleep. 

The judges finished their round and took their selections 
to the high baize table. There was a long and tedious 
wait: everyone watched the dais: the executives laughed 
easily among themselves as they made on paper their jovial 
ticks: the barbers talked little, for they were anxious — one 
of the cups or even a diploma brought prestige, and there 
were free deliveries of the cream and small but interesting 
cash prizes. Even Sally said less. The Dropper stood quiet 
and withdrawn into himself - he looked made of hard 
tough rubber. 

Then the president rose to give a short address on the 
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conservation and health of the hair. He was careful not to 
emphasize his own cream, but referred more to massage 
techniques and the need to have by one an old trustworthy 
lubricant. His was old. He was careful also to make his 
address before presenting the prizes, so that all should hang 
on his words. Then the time came for the presentation of 
the cup. This, to applause from his enemies and catcalls 
from his friends, was awarded to a plump Smyrnese who 
was known to be opening soon a large establishment. The 
second prize went to an old customer for the cream. Sally 
got a diploma. Culbertson, who had once taken the second 
cup and always rated a diploma, got nothing. 

He collected his things quickly and made for the cloak- 
room. There he fiddled a long time with his coat, waiting 
for Sally, watching him, and then at a careful distance 
following him out and along the street. Sally walked with 
a couple of others, they tried to persuade him to come 
with them into a café, but Sally refused and walked on 
back to his shop. The Dropper kept in to the side wall, 
walking quickly past street-lamps and lighted windows. He 
felt no emotion that Sally had so easily got rid of his 
companions. He felt now he could wait equably for ever. 

The shop was approached by steps into what had been 
an area. Sunk in the basement its windows showed a yellow 
light frosted and thus convivial. The Dropper waited a 
minute up by the railings, then suddenly looked right and 
left up the street, saw it was empty and edged quickly 
down the steps. Big in his long dark greatcoat, hands deep 
in pockets, he was for a moment like a sudden huge shadow 
cast by a motor’s headlights —- then as suddenly as such 
shadows vanish he was gone. 

. Down by the door he looked through the glass panel and 
saw Sally still in his white coat bent over the basins. The 
room looked the emptier for its many chairs. It was very 
still. Through the glass no sound came. He could hear none 
of the noises of tidying, the little clicking of instruments. 

With no expression on his face, deep in thought, his hand 
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went to his breast pocket and drew out the razor mounted 
in wood. He palmed this down to his side so that his arm 
hung easily and with the other hand quietly opened the door. 
The shop bell rang out brightly. Sally looked up at the 
mirror and then swung round. The Dropper jolted surprised 
at the bell — then went fast across the floor towards Sally. 

In a second Sally’s mind had gone to his own waistcoat 
pocket, rejected it buttoned over by the white coat — and 
his hand slid across the marble behind him and grabbed a 
cut-throat. The Dropper’s atm hung not so easily, it hung 
too far out and intentioned from his body, it hung wide 
with purpose like an ape’s arm — but he knew and Sally 
knew and Sally knew that he knew, for he suddenly stopped 
as Sally flashed the cut-throat out glittering into the light. 

What then happened took no more than a few minutes: 
but to those two facing each other it was so much longer, 
time pounded down as slow as the movements they now 
began to make. They began to move, only very slowly 
moving to keep moving and not be still, moving a little 
sideways but not getting nearer, pensive boxers circling for 
the first blow, stiff-legged dogs poising side-eyed: they 
kept at each other, never eye to dangerous eye but with 
eyes curiously withdrawn and absent to listen to each 
second, eyes dilated wide to consider no single intention 
but every slight, light movement within a broader view. 

Sally was out from between the fixed chairs, nothing 
between them now but the swept linoleum, and his razor 
was palmed down like the other one: it was an awkward 
weapon, but his hand arched round it firm, the blade was 
keen and he knew how to use it. Once, like a wind of leaves 
passing above, a car drove by. Pavement lights thudded the 
feet of someone walking by, the loud hollow sound brought 
the mist.and the closeness of the street very near, and they 
were indeed very near — two feet only above the Dropper’s 
head: but more than these sounds was a silence down there 
that rang in the ears, silence made thicker by small noises - 
light shuffling of feet on the linoleum, clothes rustling, a 
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breathing that at first came light but as the minutes passed 
pumped open-mouthed and heavy. Neither breathed with 
fear; it was rather a breath of illness, of possession, a 
heavy droning breath of slow-moving ritualists seized in 
the dance. 

It was known, and not much liked among the boys, what 
Culbertson did to those he had to beat up. He did it not 
because it was necessary — but from venom, from hate with- 
out pleasure. He used the eyebaths, and nobody came away 
with his sight the same as before. Sally knew he carried 
a couple with him: but he was not frightened of this, he 
was only alerted, and he watched the Dropper’s big figure 
now with only the thought in mind to get in first. And this, 
with those weapons, was all that was needed. So both con- 
tinued to circle. 

The one shaded light struck dully down — the top of its 
white shade dark with dust and the yellow ceiling in shadow. 
But downwards the light caught a glitter of mirror, and 
this cast pale shapes of the two men on the walls. The 
barber-chairs rested back motionless, leather hard-headed 
creatures masked and mummied. Pink-veined marble 
basins lay dry, empty. But bottles gleamed deep green and 
redly rich behind exotic faded labels: they dreamed their 
heavy odours, and through teat-stoppers sent a gloomy, 
night-lit essence on to the air. To one side a maroon-painted 
moorish fretwork of wood encased mirrors, and by the 
frosted glass that from the street looked festive a row of 
brown old chairs sat tired of the torn picture papers on 
their knees. And still at this swept evening time a smell of 
hair hung mixed with the perfume. Old enamel letters 
worded the mirrors: there was a methylated bottle, brass 
taps sprouted from pipes, and on the red and green Turkey 
linoleum lay the end of a burnt taper. 

It was not the kind of shop one would have expected of 
Sally —- and perhaps this proved a key to the outcome of 
that night’s razoring. His shop should have been fresh, 
modern, plastic. But in fact Sally was tolerant, above his 
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neatness and his nervous ladyship there straggled an easy, 
careless, tolerance. His shop was old-fashioned, and if he 
did keep it reasonably clean he let the thing rest at that, and 
— in a London way, in a way of theatre corridors and Vic- 
torian alleys — felt it cosy and liked it. ‘It’s just like you, 
you dreary old bag,’ he would say to a blowsy old pro 
with whom he sometimes took a port-and-Seven, ‘plushy 
as all get out.’ 

But the Dropper’s shop was a different kind, it was dead 
matt cream, and the chairs were cheap and new. There 
were clean white and black showcards lettered especially — 
the Dropper spent hours writing them out himself — and 
in each corner there would occur thumb-nail drawings of 
flowers and small birds. The basins were black plastic, and 
in the window, arranged in attractive formation, would lie 
rosettes of razor-blades, combs circled like fish on the slab 
of an art-fishmonger, neat platoons of collar-studs, and 
behind all an alpine range of tiered cream bottles. The 
Dropper liked to get things squared up, he liked them neat 
and clean. He was a delicate-handed man. 

This very efficiency compared with Sally’s tolerance 
probably decided the matter. The Dropper was brutal and 
moved with hidden angers — yet above this he liked a good 
job well done. Sally was nervously high and impatient for 
the next word and the next move — yet beyond this he had 
an easy carelessness. 

So that finally it was not Sally’s love of exhibition that 
forced him to move first, but his resilient easiness that made 
it easier for him to keep waiting. And it was not the Drop- 
per’s stealthy repression that might have enabled him to go 
on and on in that murderous circle, but his very efficiency 
that forced him impatiently to clean up the job and strike 
first. Sally, in fact, could let things ride: the Dropper could 
not. 

And thus after many minutes in that dim-lit place, among 
the pale shadows moving like dust and the dark etherous 
smells - to the near sounds of the street above and the little 
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sounds of shuffling and breathing there was added a new 
sound. It seemed to come first from that very breathing. 
The breathing seemed to get wet, as if it sweated. Then the 
sweat became a bubbling. And the bubbling became, from 
saliva, words. Words formed from the wetness, wet mouthed 
words — the Dropper had begun to stream words. His mouth 
open, his breath dribbling, like a talking dummy the jaws 
began to munch up and down and from them streamed out 
a filthy cursing at the small man agile in front. 

Sally said nothing. He kept watching. The words came 
out for some time - the Dropper was chanting in his heavy 
sleep — and then suddenly he bellowed deep like a bull 
and flashed out his hand. Sally ducked and knocked the 
wild elbow easily clear. And in the same movement he 
was in under the Dropper’s arms, his small body chest to 
stomach, his head looking up at the Dropper’s face, and 
his free arm with the razor making movements. Two move- 
ments. Left side, right side. Expertly, with care, it was 
exactly like lathering the cheeks before a shave. 

But there was neither soap nor brush, the Dropper’s 
cheeks suddenly streamed with blood. Two wide red cur- 
tains fell down his face, and without a sound the whole of 
him sank like a great draped cloth to the floor. 

Sally had stepped back to be out of it. Now for a moment 
he stood, his dark large eyes dull, watching the big overcoat 
and feet mixed up on the floor. 

He raised his foot to kick - then thought better of it, 
gave a small shrug of his shoulders, and walked over to 
the basin. He threw the razor in and turned the tap. He 
washed it, dried it, turned still holding it and waited. He 
had one hand on his hip. 

After a minute the Dropper made a quick jerk with one 
foot as though he had just then been hit. A groan. Then 
nothing. Sally knew he was coming to, the shock that drops 
a man dead was over, he was gathering small resources, 
feeling and waiting there in the mess of overcoat. 

A quiet second — then he was stumbling to his feet. He 
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stood a moment swaying. Then he gripped his coat collars 
with both hands and held them over his cheeks. He never 
looked at Sally, simply lurched off silent from the shop. 
He looked like a man stumbling, collar up, through a 
storm. 

Sally heard him kicking up the stairs. Then he shook his 
head, sighed and looked sadly round the shop. He sighed 
again. Now the only thing was to get packing, to get pack- 
ing everything up and get out of the town and Stay out for 
good, for town was now too hot. 


George Barker 
CHANNEL CROSSING 


And just by crossing the short sea 
To find the answer sitting there 
Combing out its snakey hair 

And with a smile regarding me 
Because it knows only too well 
That I shall never recognize 

The verities that I should prize 
And the lies that I should tell. 


I saw the question in the sky 
Ride like a gull to fool me, as 
The squat boat butted at the seas 
As grossly as through mysteries I 
Churn up a frothy wake of verbs 
Or stir a muddy residue 

Looking for the answer who 
Sanctifies as she disturbs. 


The horror of the question-mark 

Looking back I saw stand over 

The white and open page of Dover 

Huge as the horn of the scapegoat. Dark 
It stood up in the English day 
Interrogating Destiny 

With the sad lip of the sea: 

‘What can a dead nation say?’ 


As these words wailed in the air 

J looked at Europe and I saw 

The glittering instruments of war 
Grow paler but not go from where 
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Like a livid sunset on 

The marble of the horizon 

They lay foretelling for to-morrow 
Another day of human sorrow. 


But when I turned and looked into 
The silent chambers of the sea 
I saw the displaced fishes flee 


From nowhere into nowhere through 


Their continent of liberty. 

O skipping porpoise of the tide 
No longer shall the sailors ride 
You cheering out to sea. 


I thought of Britain in its cloud 
Chained to the economic rocks 
Dying behind me; saw the flocks 
Of great and grieving omens crowd 
About the lion on the stone; 

I heard Milton’s eagle mewing 


_ Her dereliction in the ruin 


Of a great nation alone. 


That granite and gigantic sigh 

Of the proud man beaten by 
Those victories from which we die; 
The gentle and defeated grief 

Of the gale that moans among 
Trees that are a day too strong 
And, victorious by a leaf, 

Show the winner he was wrong. 


The continent of discontent 

Rose up before me as I stood 
Above the happy fish. Endued 
With hotter and unhappier blood, 
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Contented in my discontent, 

I saw that every man’s a soul 
Caught in a glass wishing bowl: 
To live at peace in discontent. 


O somewhere in the seven leagues 
That separate us from the stricken 
Amphitheatre of the spirit, 

O somewhere in that baleful sea 
The answer to sad Europe lodges, 
The clue that causes us to sicken 
Because we cannot find and share it, 
Or, finding, cannot see. 


So in the sky, the monstrous sun 
Mocked like a punishment to be, 
Extending now to you and me 

The vision of what we have done: 
And as the boat drew to the quay 

I thought, by crossing this short water 
I shall not find, in its place, 

The answer with the silent face. 


‘John Hampson 


THE POET 
(To Manjeri S. Isvaran) 


Just on the point of dropping the newspaper on the floor 
Natarajan saw the heading of a small paragraph. He read 
the item quickly, then slowly. Getting to his feet he saun- 
tered thoughtfully up and down the room, still holding the 
paper which every now and again he paused to re-read. 
The paragraph, in spite of its brevity, contained much in- 
formation, for besides recording the fact that an English poet 
had arrived in Madras on a visit of some months, it men- 
tioned his work had achieved international recognition, 
going on to assert that his name glittered among a galaxy 
of brilliant writers. The young poet could not control his 
excitement. It seemed as though a force strange and com- 
pelling had brought this man to India in order that Natarajan 
might become his friend and confidant. Gradually his 
excitement lessened, but he still walked up and dowa trying 
to decide what he must do. He would write a Ietter. Soon he 
had settled down with pen and paper. In no time the floor 
was scattered with angrily crumpled balls of white paper. 
How did one write to an English poet? ‘My dear Friend’ 
presumed? ‘My dear Sir’ was cool? Neither would do! 
Why had he not come across the poet’s name and work 
before? The other names mentioned in the paragraph were 
familiar enough. He knew of them, even better knew some 
of their poems. If only he could write as an admirer, of his 
familiarity and delight in the visiting poet’s work, then a 
letter would be easy to write and he would have written 
such a letter and despatched it without a qualm. As it was 
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nothing he wrote gave any indications of his real hopes and 
feelings, nor even hinted that something outside himself 
had impelled the letter. At last he put the writing-pad aside 
and going on to the balcony gazed down at the thronged 
street below. Here, in this city, perhaps in the very next 
street, resided the European poet. Somehow they must 
meet. 

Across the street from where he stood, a yawning rick- 
shaw boy pulled his empty carriage into the shade, then 
squatting down lazily, closed his eyes. 

Natarajan darted back into the cool well of the house 
and leaning over the stairhead, clapped his hands loudly, 
ealling his servant by name. Presently the man appeared, at 
a glance Natarajan knew he had been asleep; scolding him 
vehemently he bade the servant summon a rickshaw. 
Turning back hastily the young poet made himself tidy. He 
was fuming with impatience by the time the servant returned. 
Snatching up his wallet he fled down the stairs and jumped 
into the waiting rickshaw. The boy was stupid ; when given 
the name of the great booksellers on the Mount Road 
blinked innocent and puzzled eyes. At last he sorted sense 
out of the combined instructions hurled at him by the poet 
and the serving man; turning his cart round he began the © 
steady thump, thump of flailing feet on the hot road surface. 

To Natarajan the journey which he had so often made 
before, to-day seemed endless; the rickshaw boy limp and 
careless, the traffic thick, dangerous and evil. 

He leapt impatiently from the car and ran into the book- 
sellers with a feeling of importance, which quickly sub- 
sided when he saw how full the shop was. Suddenly he 
realized how he hated this place; with all its European 
customers, its many assistants all wearing uncomfortable 
Western garments. There were too many people here and 
too many books. To make matters worse the entire stock 
had been re-arranged since his last visit so it was some time 
before he found the shelf with the thin volumes of con- 
temporary verse. The name he sought was not among the 
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rainbow spines. Angrily he went up to an idle assistant 
demanding the poet’s work. The man smiled, shaking his 
head in lazy denial. ‘You are the fifth person this morning, 
sir, to ask for this poet, whose name none of us knew until 
to-day.’ 

“Ridiculous, he is a very well-known poet indeed,’ Nata- 
rajan objected, but the man merely continued to nod and 
grin with stupid complacence. ‘A great English poet 
comes honouring us with a visit of some months and you, 
the principal booksellers of this great city, are ignorant of 
his very name. It is too much. India should be ashamed,’ 
Natarajan insisted, but the assistant merely shrugged and 
smiled. ‘We can order his books, sir,’ were his final words, 
but of what use was that, long before the poems. could 
arrive the Englishman would have left the city. It was too 
much. Angrily the young man left the shop and went to his 
rickshaw again. He was taken next to the great library, 
where he sought in vain for the works of the poet. Home 
again he fell into a mood of misery and despair. What was 
the use? Every effort he made was abortive and wasted. 
Why could not the visiting writer have been one of those 
poets whose work he had studied with such fervour and 
admiration? 

Usually be wrote at night, but this evening he had no 
heart. While he mooned about, wondering what he should 
do to ease the heavy depression which had come over him, 
the telephone rang. It was his friend, the youthful Krish- 
naswami, suggesting they should meet and see a new film 
together. Natarajan felt such an outing might shake off his 
melancholy. During the interval the two friends chattered 
for some minutes of trivialities, then Natarajan, in spite of 
the fact he had determined not to mention the English 
author to his friend, asked, ‘What about the visiting English 
poet?’ The effect was delightful, for Krishnaswami had 
not seen the paragraph, knew nothing of the distinguished 
stranger in their midst. Natarajan felt very pleased at being 
able to impart the little information that he had; but by 
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this time it was necessary to abandon the poet, in order to 
see the rest of the film. , 

When the time came to leave the cinema Krishnaswam1, 
who had thought about the information carefully, was no 
longer thrilled. The visiting Englishman was probably of 
no great importance at all. He was just another writer like 
themselves. Why get so excited over someone no one had 
ever heard of before? No doubt during bis stay in Madras 
he would give a reading of his poems, or lecture somewhere. 
After such an occasion they would be able to judge for them- 
selves. But these calm arguments enraged Natarajan. As 
he saw matters the English poet had behaved elegantly, 
arriving quietly without any bold fanfare of trumpets 
bawling his coming. Krishnaswami was unmoved and the 
two friends parted coolly. 

Next day Natarajan made a round of visits to various 
literary friends and acquaintances, hoping to find some 
fresh information. At the fourth house he learned much 
that was new, for his host had visited England a few months 
back and was able to produce a magazine containing an 
article which the poet had written. Natarajan skimmed the 
words with delight. It was then he thought of the bookseller 
whose shop in Mylapore he had not visited for nearly a 
year, for he had held a grudge against the proprietor for 
failing to display his own book of poems with sufficient 
prominence. Quickly parting from his host, he secured a 
rickshaw. It was maddening; for the bookseller had had a 
small stock of the visiting poet’s work, but since the para- 
graph had appeared in the newspaper these copies had all 
been sold. Tormenting himself Natarajan asked when the 
very last copy had been bought. It was during the previous 
morning while he had been searching the rival shop. But 
the journey to Mylapore was not entirely wasted for the 
bookseller gave him news of a gathering at which the 
Englishman was to speak about contemporary verse. 
Natarajan telephoned the organizer and secured an invita- 
tion which he knew was given unwillingly. 
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At last the day arrived. He dressed carefully in European 
clothes, but when the time came for him to start, he saw 
himself in a mirror. The clothes looked wrong and hateful, 
they were tight and uncomfortable. But if he did not start 
at once he would be late for the reception. How stupid he 
had been to put on these ridiculous clothes which hurt and 
chaffed his flesh. But it was too late now. He felt in despair. 
He would not go at all. 

He looked down on the teeming street from the balcony. 
How rich this city was with life and beauty, in spite of its 
poverty and filth. How proudly the people carried them- 
selves, how elegant their simple garb. Then he saw at the 
entrance to his own house the crouching figure of the rick- 
shaw boy, waiting. 

He darted back in the room, in a few moments he had 
torn off the clumsy Western clothing. Carefully he chose a 
dhoti from the drawer in which he kept his finest garments. 
He put it round his waist carefully, smoothing folds into 
the fine crisp cotton with the firm pressure of his palm. He 
then took an exquisitely embroidered upper cloth and draped 
it over his shoulders. 

To-night the rickshaw man was one who had served him 
many times before — no need to urge him, he was young and 
lissom, the beat of his feet was like that of a dancer, rhyth- 
mic and unfaltering. He knew the vast seaport, all its turns 
and crannies, all the short cuts, all were mapped out in his 
head. Of course the reception was over, but the host of the 
gathering, an elderly and influential magistrate, was making 
a speech. Natarajan quickly and quietly found a place to sit. 
Next to the host sat a middle-aged Englishman — the poet? 
He did not look very pcetical, somehow, but neat and short, 
with paie skin and brown eyes. His hair — what was left of 
it — was going grey. Natarajan liked the look of him after 
a careful examination, though the first glimpse had been 
something of a shock, since imagination had presented the 
poet tall and princely, with glittering golden hair and the 
shrimp pink skin of the traditional Englishman. 
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The speaker was excusing himself for not knowing the 
poet’s work, by telling the audience that he was still faithful 
to the works of those who had written in his youth; it was 
a sly and tactful speech, really quite clever Natarajan 
thought, wondering what the Englishman was feeling. He 
started to look abont him, seeing many friends and ac- 
quaintances among the throng. All the young men had 
crammed themselves into tight European clothes, some he 
could tell from the way they fidgeted were wearing shoes 
and socks. Poor monkeys! how uncomfortable they must 
be feeling. He could sympathize with them, yet be a little 
scornful, too, for he himself felt deliciously cool and elegant ; 
for now with the coming of night the wind had changed 
and blew softly though yet still warm, too warm for the 
poor creatures who suffered in the cause of smartness. 

Now the moment was at hand, for the Englishman rose 
adorned with spectacles, a bouquet of paper leaves in his 
hand, stood up facing them. It seemed to the young poet 
that it was on himself the other poet fixed his gaze, to him 
smiled, to him spoke. It was like listening to a friend, so 
warm and familiar was the voice speaking too rapidly yet 
with eagerness and sincerity. Natarajan was charmed for 
the visitor spoke with such delight of India, his words 
praised her beauty, fertility and splendour. All too soon his 
speech came to an end. 

The audience clapped politely in the Western fashion, 
their reception of the poet’s praise was cool and critical. 
Natarajan felt furious with them. Did not they realize the 
poet’s sincerity and eagerness? He was not just one of the 
endless people who came to the city, lectured and vanished ; 
this man was a poet, a person of feeling and sensibility, 
richly individual. His anger soon became tinged with 
despair. Madras was always so, no visitor could storm its 
facade of indifference. What must the poet think? Would he 
leave to-morrow, go to some more generous town and take 
up an abode? 


But now the party was breaking up. A few people gather- 
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ing their belongings left quietly. Others talked in animated 
groups, while already several of the younger men had drawn 
close to the visitor, eager to speak to him. 

Shyly Natarajan joined the outer fringe, waiting his turn. 
Outwardly patient, he felt eager and tense. While he waited 
a young man whom he had not seen for several months 
came up and started chattering. Natarajan had never liked 
him, but now he thought him hateful, with his superior 
smiling face, his empty words about some foolish vulgar 
film. This creature needed but an audience of one, not 
requiring more than an odd word now and again, the 
gestures of a listening head, the flutter of hands and shoul- 
ders. Give him these and he could prose on through the 
whole of this Iron Age; or at least until he needed another 
meal. How fat he was getting. Natarajan grinned at the 
thought, glancing away as he did so. 

He had caught the poet’s eye, who smiled at him. Natara- 
jan glowed as he smiled back; the people were thinning 
out rapidly now, but soon it would be his turn. He smiled, 
moving his head gracefully, feeling that he had made now 
a genuine contact with the man he had so ardently desired 
to meet. The fat bore still talked on, oblivious. 

And then the blow fell. An elderly European approached 
the poet, put a familiar hand on his arm and spoke urgently. 
Natarajan heard the words with a feeling of dismay. The 
two men would be leaving at once, they had a second 
engagement in a distant suburb and already they were 
late. 

Natarajan lifted his hands in a gesture of greeting and 
parting. The Englishman came forward fumbling in his 
pocket. ‘Do come and see me,’ he said to Natarajan, ‘I’m 
told you are a poet. Do come. Will you?’ He proffered an 
oblong of pasteboard. 

‘I will try to come,’ the young Indian said, he felt sud- 
denly shy and confused, by the unexpectedness and rapidity 
of what had just taken place. Smiling the two poets lifted 
their hands in the graceful Indian salutation. 
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Natarajan walked home in the darkness feeling happy 
and elated. 

Next day he wrote to the Englishman, a charming letter 
saying how disappointed he had been at not having a 
chance to converse with him on the previous evening. He 
named a date on which he suggested he might call. Should 
he send the note round with his servant bidding him wait 
for an answer? The man was rather stupid at times, naughty 
too, if sent on such an errand now, he would be away till 
afternoon, though the bungalow where the English poet 
was staying was hardly more than a mile away. Natarajan 
addressed the letter and taking it himself to the post office, 
stamped and posted it. 

There was no answer next day, though he rushed down 
the moment the postman arrived. It was too soon, much too. 
soon. Was not there the whole, almost, of six months? 

But morning after morning went by and still no answer 
came and the suggested day came too, blankly and bleakly. 

What could have*happened? Had he written something 
unconsciously offensive in his letter? Or perhaps the English- 
man had an earlier engagement for this very day, and had 
waited to see if it would fall through? Natarajan knew 
something had gone wrong, but what? He knew, too, that 
this day would pass without his meeting his English poet; 
just the same he stayed in the house waiting. But nothing 
happened, the time for the suggested visit came and went. 
Dusk fell, and the stars came out. Not till then did a letter 
arrive, brought by hand, the bearer waiting for an answer. 
Natarajan read with quick impatience, sent the servant 
with a verbal message to say that a letter should follow him 
home. 

It was some time before Natarajan could compose him- 
self enough to re-read the poet’s missive; he felt abashed 
and disconcerted. How could he have behaved so foolishly? 
It was incredible and yet the evidence, proof conclusive, 
was now here in this room. He had mis-addressed his own 
letter, writing the name of the bungalow at which the poet 
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was staying where he should have written the name of -the 
street! The mysterious silence was now explained by his 
own stupidity; he glanced at the envelope, now battered 
and torn which he had so eagerly written; he felt both 
angry and ashamed. The covering letter was tactful and 
friendly, it expressed regret for the mistake, suggested that a 
fresh attempt should be made to meet; though this would 
not be possible for a few weeks for the Englishman had 
arranged to visit Travancore and did not expect to be back 
in Madras until the end of the month. 

An answer must be written at once, and the bearer sent 
off with it to-night, otherwise the Englishman would be 
gone, for he was starting on his tour to-morrow at dawn. 

Natatajan wished to expose his heart, to tell the poet how 
hurt and ashamed he was because of his own failure in 
the matter of the meeting. Yet nothing he wrote satisfied 
him, each sentence seemed pretentious, tainted with some 
fatal insincerity. What was the matter with him? Why could 
he not write just what he had felt? Had the wish to meet 
the Englishman perished since the first sudden impulse? 
He did not know. 

At last a letter was written, addressed and sealed; but 
he did not summon the servant. 

Some weeks after the Englishman had left India, Natara- 
jan found the letter under a pile of magazines. Without 
reading what he had so painfully written he tore it up and 
dropped the pieces into the wastepaper basket. 


James Michie 
FOUR POEMS 


I 
LOVE, DEATH AND THE SNOWSTORM 


Listen to the cry 

Of the snow, the audible wailing of a falling sky. 

Each separate shred 

Goes moaning on the convulsive voyage of becoming dead. 


Snowflakes 

Spinning without brakes, 

Tending in thousands to the mush, 

Lives, white and individual, hourly rush 

Into a scarcely noticeable, an ugly grave; 

While we, who watch it, have 

No teacher to prove to us all, 

Though what we love drops down, its value does not fall. 


The keen Chinaman at random takes 

One flake, and makes 

A landscape of it; out of the complicated storm of crystal 
Esteems a single flake a moon, a vestal 

Portent, a repose, till, touching ground, 

Its commonness is found. 


Love, too, is oriental. Love can assert 

That what is common as dirt and ultimately dirt 
Is a rare earth. Convincingly will tell you 

The more than real is the justest value. 

And can say, whatever the juries cry, 

There is no such thing as deserving to die. 


FOUR POEMS 


II 
ARIZONA NATURE MYTH 


Up in the heavenly saloon 

Sheriff sun and rustler moon 
Gamble, stuck in the sheriff’s mouth 
The fag end of an afternoon. 


There in the bad town of the sky 
Sheriff, nervy, wonders why 

He’s let himself wander so far West 

On his own; he looks with a smoky eye 


At the rustler opposite turning white, 
Lays down a king for Law, sits tight 
Bluffing. On it that crooked moon 

Plays an ace and shoots for the light. 


Spurs, badge and uniform red, 

(It looks like blood, but he’s shamming dead), 
Down drops the marshal, and under cover 
Crawls out dogwise, ducking his head. 


But Law that don’t get its man ain’t Law. 
Next day, faster on the draw, 

Sheriff creeping up from the other side, 
Blazes his way in through the back door. 


But moon’s not there. He’s ridden out on 
A galloping phenomenon, 

A wonder horse, quick as light. 

Moon’s left town. Moon’s clean gone. 
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II] 
THE DESERTER 


He ran away anywhere, till the dream 

That had trailed him waking was lost. A stream 
Stumbled and caught itself and ran 

Perfectly on. Peace began. 


He lay on his coat on top of a hill, 
Useless; while he felt his will 

Run like water from his head, 

And neutral liquid run in instead — 


White internal tears of the brain 
Such as after weeks of pain, 
Clear-headed past belief, 
Invalids let fall in relief, 


Then felt quite happy to be shot, 

Knowing, thoughts of escape forgot, 

What it was that had made him run away - 
Not fear, but a frenzy to disobey 


IV 


THE ROBIN AND THE LARK 


Tail like a painful splinter, 

Sham blood running down his chest, 

Robin makes the best 

Of begging, and with ‘Oh sir’ ‘Please sir’ acts 
Orphan all winter. 


FOUR POEMS 


Type of the bumsucker, he thieves 

By a trick of doleful pertinacity 

Housemaid’s pity, 

Picturesque bread and water, but does not see 
That the world disbelieves. 


And feathérs his nest better 

Than true outcasts, unheard sufferers, 
Since man prefers 

To miserable thanks in charity 
Cheerfulness from the debtor 


Yet forfeits by the stratagem 

The larger adulthood of larks, 

Who set up marks 

Too high for themselves, and are frozen flying; 
Odes are for them, 


Death, like a cold comet, 

Falling and failure. Robin, at home 

With pram wheel, garden gnome, 

Is nursery-rhymed, and, limed with children’s praise, 
Cannot fly from it. 
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William Goyen 


THE WORLDS IN CHARITY 
(from work in progess: The House of Breath) 


The little Charity River scalloped round your hem, Charity, 
like a taffeta ruffle. It glided through the bottomlands (that 
could be seen from Aunty’s porch), winking with minnows 
and river-flies and waterbugs. It was ornamented with big 
drowsy snap-turtles sitting like figurines on rocks; had little 
jewelled perch in it and thick purple catfish shining in it and 
sliding cottonmouth watermoccasins. It crawled, croaking 
with bullfrogs and ticking and sucking and clucking and 
shining, round through meadows of bottomland palmettos 
(fanning in a breeze like a meadow of Methodist women in 
July Prayer-meeting), between muscadine vines that plashed 
up like fretted fountains (and trailed and curled and twined 
over the ground and crept over old stony logs and ancient 
saffron-golden rotted wood festered with the decoration of 
pink and white and azure fungusflowers, and climbed up 
trees and coiled round their branches and then were flung 
down again in tassels and sprays and thick swags over the 
river), under purple hangings of moss and under bridges of 
many little towns until, somewhere far away from you, 
Charity, it swam into a bay. 

O River, you were our Time flowing wrinkled and 
ceaseless over stones and roots, sliming or mossing or 
eroding them as Time passes over people and their houses 
and objects, touching them with a ghostly invisible hand 
and changing them - see its work on the face, the hair, the 
body: mossing and wrinkling and eroding. You were a 
kind of Beulah Land for everybody : people gathered at you, 
gathering at water like creatures. You were known to be 
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treacherous after rains and in your deep places, where it was 
quietest, were dreaded suckholes sometimes marked by the 
warning of a whirlpool, but not always. For a fording wagon 
full of the Chubbs from Elmina had sunk into one of them 
and all were drowned and people all along in the towns of 
Onalaska and Pointblank and Camilla found bodies com- 
ing along, now of the baby, now of Ora Bee Chubb, now 
of the two boys, floating by; and although they waited and 
watched for Selmers Chubb, he never passed and it was 
guessed that he was caught in a snag. Others drowned in 
you, too — three Charity girls did while wading and squeal- 
ing, and one of them was Otey Pickens rescued by Christy 
Ganchion, but too late. They rolled her over a log but she 
was drowned. 

You had live bodies of bathers jumping in you in the 
summers ; and waders; and seiners and rowers. 

You seemed wicked, too, for once on a fishing trip with 
some uncles and other men I had lain listening all night to a 
conversation against the stitching call of katydids about 
women and certain Charity women; and then one man had 
said (it was Christy my uncle) while he thought I was asleep, 
that he wondered if I had any hairs down there yet, and 
drank his homebrew and said let’s wake him up to see, and 
chuckled. I had lain trembling and waiting for them to 
come, knowing they would find what they came to see, and 
they had been my secret; but they never came, only made 
me feel a guilt for secrets. 

And you could make one feel terror, river ; for men had 
turned suddenly hostile towards men along your moist 
sides, on hunting trips, and no one seemed to have a friend 
among the hunters — like the time of the hunting trip that I 
was forced to go on and was almost shot because I had 
cracked a pecan off to myself in the woods, standing in the 
lemon-green light of trees, and the hunters had crept upon 
me and aimed at the cracking noise I made, like a squirrel 
they hunted, and would have shot if I had not emerged just 
at the moment from the thicket and looked, pitiful and 
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pitifully, at them. Then they cursed and turned upon me and 
turned upon each other, because they were tired and a bit 
drunk and the sun was hot and there was a boy who did 
not want to hunt but only crack his nuts, alone, and foil 
them. 

You had spectral pools standing still close to you, full 
of their secret life, like your hidden other life —- ringed in 
November by grey luminous trees whose wiry branches 
were like tangled strands of steel; and mauve and- amber 
and russet ferns shimmered in the phosphorescent marshes 
around. And in some trees sat haunted coloured birds. 

In summer the rich pond water was like a vat of ripe sim- 
mering fruit, of varnish colour: golden in the sun: holding 
like a rich bouillion all the stock and plankton of the woods: 
loam-wealth, growth richness, leaf and sap goodness, the 
potlikker of the secret woods — all untouched and rare and 
gamey. There lolled fat torpid safe fish, bobbling langour- 
ously over in the thick piney syrup, bubbling their rubbery 
globules, like plump ripe fruit in their juices (remember 
other fruit, souring in their bottled juices, in another hidden 
place where an old Granny sat, holding the teeming plank- 
ton of her submerged life). Then the summer deep green 
growth of enormous ferns, dropping their quiet spores 
beneath themselves, and brambled locked berry-buishes with 
swollen flaming berries, safe again, except from beak and 
tooth; and mayhaw and muscadine vines, and ambushed 
snakes lying hot-bodied and dozing, their fluent eyes the 
mirrors of berry and frond and watersparkle, or slipping 
through the maidenhair: There also were unanxious frogs 
with half-closed eyes and throbbing throats; and the noise 
of the heat in the steaming woods was a kind of heart-sound 
or a breathing sound; and there was the gasping of crickets. 

But in the deep winter the soft blue skin of ice lay over 
the pond and a bird might walk on the water like an 
apostle. 

Yet they said that the Devil walked in the bottomlands. 

If one stood looking at his image in you, River, his head 
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seemed to be a black flame or a black torch, furling and 
unfurling. 

In your bottomlands, which you kept moist and lush 
(except in droughts that dried you up naked and shamefully 
showed your white fishbelly of muscled sand and your 
green rippled ribs of shining treeroots), there lived a bunch 
of Negroes and they were called the Riverbottom Nigras. 
Your Riverbottom Nigras lived in little shotgun houses 
with a clappety porch and a swept dirt yard and a flower- 
bed neat as a flowered bonnet, bordered with green and 
amber bottles or fruitjars. They grew some vegetables, one 
could see the tincans over the tomato plants in the spring - 
and some of them worked across at the Fuller’s Earth 
Mill or the women came to Charity houses and washed and 
ironed the Charity clothes. But a lot of them mostly just 
fished in you. Nearly every year you rose up swollen with 
the rains and slid out to the Negroes’ places to flood them 
out, ruined their vegetables and rotted their porches and 
twisted their steps; but your Riverbottom Nigras waited 
until you shrank back into your bed, pulling their vegetables 
back with you and scattering the fruitjars and cans, and 
then they went quietly back and cleaned up your rivermess 
and leavings and made their places nice again. 

Your Nigras knew your bottomlands like their own rooms, 
knew your good fishing places and where there was white 
sand and safe hiding-places for escaped convicts from 
Huntsville. They knew when mosquitoes were coming, by 
wind or lack of wind, and when rattlesnakes sloughed or 
were abroad. The Riverbottom Nigras had lost children in 
you, caught on fishhooks strange monsters from you that 
were sent by the Devil, bathed in you and sung along you. 
Lovers had met in your bottomlands, crapshooters snapped 
fingers around a secret fire, and killers had run to you and 
lain all night in some dense rushes where the Ku Klux 
might not find them. 

Yet above your bottomlands, like a hill of terror, rose 
Rob Hill in its shaggy old pelt of scruboak and crowned by 
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burning crosses, where the Ku Klux Klan met and burned 
a Negro to remind them all along you that they were 
Negroes. 


But even a river can fall to ruin (you lie so thin and weak 
and old). In time, important men came advising the River- 
bottom Nigras that the land was bought and they must 
move; and in time the bottomlands where, it seemed, Nigras 
and Charity gatherers were gathered so often, like a flight 
of summer flies that have vanished, were cleaned smooth 
as desert of palmettos and muscadines, and oilwells stood 
up over broken yellow swords and you were turned out 
of your path as though you had forgotten all the ways you 
had ever gone and moved farther over into Riverside, white 
Fuller’s Earth Mill on one side, gasping the white fogged 
breath; and on the other were the black towers of riggings 
and the scraped and bald desert of yellow-green or black 
slag, ugly subterranean rocks and the thick mudflats and 
slues like the slime of decomposition. 

But across the fouled bottomlands and over the sleeted 
slues and the rime of the bog, with beak of horn and 
horned nails, chiming his terrible Midnight, walks the bird 
of fire whose ghost you are, O River O my waters. 


You were my first river in the country of childhood, and 
when I discovered you, from a hill in a blue early morning, 
I saw you whispering along through the woods like the long 
and weaving Marchen of the woods murmuring history, and 
it seemed that as I looked at you I had a memory of the 
whole tale of the world that a map tacked on the kitchen 
wall in the house made me have and that the picture of a 
blinded girl with a lyre, sitting on top of a blue rolling 
world and bent over in some sorrowful lyrical telling out 
of its memory, told out in me. 

Christy sometimes sat at night and looked and looked at 
the map, almost as if he were talking to the world and 
adoring the world and taking each part of it into himself 
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as he looked ; and sometimes it seemed on the map that the 
whole world was melting down and leaving drippings of 
the world on the map like melting ice on a floor. Then the 
world was melting down into me and into Christy and we 
were changed into the world. In the enormous fluid of 
universe, ice floes of countries were broken off and floating 
and Christy and I were floating like separate lands (but 
bridged by some secret underwater island). We saw to- 
gether the brainshaped countries and livershaped countries 
where the whole mapped world looked like blooded lights 
of the dissected, opened out and pinned down body of the 
world as if it were an enormous fowl; and then we saw 
green and orange seas with pearl chains of islands, and 
fringed coasts. And we felt the wealth of nations, of col- 
oured populations inhabiting like flocks of flowers, yellow 
or black or red, the fields of countries ; of wars and crusades, 
of all the languages speaking to one another; and we saw 
places with rivers and named after the rivers ; and we knew 
that there were many countries and lands, and that some, 
in the running out of many years would famish and grow 
so used that ancient grapevines would not give one more 
grape, and die ... but that then other countries, heretofore 
forest full of eyes and calls and beaks against bark, and 
fat breasts of unshot birds, and where cones lay like fruit 
and spores dropped and high high grasses shone in sunlight ; 
and floored with fresh soil ripe for roots and seeds in fields 
where seeds flew in the winds or were carried on hooves or 
tails or manes and dropped and watered by rains, planted 
and cultivated by no man; where airs were full of flying 
seeds and pollen and wings (under all the land lies the Title, 
who owns the Title to all the land?) — but other countries 
then would be found and history go on. History got on to 
maps, Christy’s gaze said, because men searched and be- 
cause men were lonely and because men wandered and 
found countries and brought, like bees or winds or hairy 
carriers, the seeds home: in a box a tender frond in its 
soil, to be smoked or its fruit eaten ; a leaf, a dried blossom ; 
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or rock-embedded ores; or in a bottle water from a lake or 
a spring; or cages of coloured birds, a chained aghast 
black man; or teeth or tusks ; or a purse of precious stones. 

Here, tacked on this wall, was the world’s body showing 
all the life in it; and all the life was in Christy and me. 

And over all this tumult of concourse of men alive in the 
years of the world had hung the same old sky as over 
Charity, with all the stories of stars in the constellations, 
Orion hunting eternally through the frozen wastes and ices 
of the bottomlands of the Firmament, the lights twinkling 
round his loins and girdling them; Bulls; and Fishes; the 
Seven Sisters coming up, clustered, like slow shot Roman 
Candle stars over Rob Hill (just over there!), a thrown 
moon over like a gleaming skull from the graveyard of 
centuries of moons or sometimes like the head of a laughing 
boy or a luminous fingernail-end of some moving pointing 
finger. 

Looking at the river, then, with the song of the world 
sung into me by the map and the picture, map and picture 
and river were singing together the same story, of begin- 
nings, and ages, and movement through ages. 

Think of me then (was what the river was singing) when I 
had never had a boat upon me or any net thrown or seine 
dipped into me, flowing only with moonlight or sunlight 
and all my swimming and breathing things within my 
womb; and of my floods which I had (and caused no 
dikes to be made nor any human alarm, only the terror of 
creatures who knew the visits (and endured them) of 
catastrophe and built rushnests again, afterwards, moved 
eggs in time or their young away), rolling over on to the 
bottomlands where I lay heavy and large and pressing upon 
them. And then when it was time, folded back again over 
upon myself, a shrunken, lighter lover, and fell back to my 
size and place and ran on again, in repose, to my bay. 
What I left upon the bottomlands all could see - I left my 
sand in bars and wrote my designs and crystal shapes upon 
them and then birds’ feet made their marks with mine and 
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paws of animals theirs and snakes made smooth crooked 
wiped places with their bellies (what man first found these 
and asked me what they meant?) and what I left on the 
bottomlands anyone could have; but I fertilized the land 
with my sperm of fishes’ bones and algae and left crawfish 
and swollen rats and wooden cattle and all my lavish and 
manifold plankton, my mulch. Everything flows into every- 
thing and carries with it and within it all lives of its life and 
others’ life, and all is a murmuring and whispering of things 
changing into each other, breeding and searching and reach- 
ing and withdrawing, and dying. Whatever crossing is made 
each over other,- by boat or bridge or swimming, is to 
another side; and whatever drowning ‘is dying and sinking 
back into a womb, and what salvation or rescue of the 
perishing in waters or wickedness, dead or alive, is a union, 
of silence or rejoicing; and to drop down into any of us, 
into depths (in river or self or well or cellar) is to lower into 
sorrow and truth. But we are purged, to plunge beneath a 
flood is to lose all guilty stains, and to rise is to be purified. 
And we are to keep turning the wheels we turn, we are 
wind we are water we are yearning; we are to keep rising 
and falling, hovering at our own marks, then falling then 
rising. 

But let me tell you that if there is a call from the other 
side, then come over Red Rover come over, over ... 


You came, young boy from the House, to these woods 
with no running in them and you called out any name (and 
I will never tell it) and the woods held the name you called 
and trembled with the name and all the nests shook with it 
and berries swung with the calling like little bells and flowers 
rocked the name and birds flushed up at the calling of the 
name, and animals stopped where they were going and 
pricked their ears and heard and their ears held the name 
you called. You walked and thought of all those killed by 
their love and lovers, and you had none, of all lost causes 
of hunters and explorers, of all failures of men going after 
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something, and said the words that the Mexicans say, 
O Dios O Dios O Dios and wished and yearned for some- 
one to lead you and to follow. 

Once, when you were swimming, naked, it happened 
for the first time to you in me. Christy stood on the bank and 
told you and Berryben to jump in and touch my bottom 
and see who could come up to the top first; and you were 
struggling to come up first, rising rising rising, faster, 
faster, when some marvellous thing that can happen to all 
of us happened to you, wound up and burst and hurt you 
hurt you and you came up, changed, last to the top trem- 
bling and exhausted and sat down on my banks in a spell; 
and had lost. (Christy knew, and tried to make you jump 
into me again.) You blamed it secretly on Christy, that he 
had made you feel like this, and were afraid of him for it. 
This was the way you learned what could happen to you, 
but not why; like a clock that could wind up and chime in 
you down there. 

And once, in my greatest flood when I was swollen huge 
and throbbing with all my fluid I crept through Charity 
and through Bailey’s Pasture close to you and to your House 
and lay by you and by the House and heard within it all 
the murmurings of the House, by the shuttered window, in 
the cellar, in the loft, in the kitchen by the map; and you 
slipped out to me and dropped into me Swimma’s Seashell 
and Christy’s ship in the bottle that I floated down and 
away on to the waters of the mapped world he looked at 
and became and also dropped some Folner spangles and 
a stranger’s photograph and string of ruby beads — and I 
received them all and mixed them in my substance, in my 
stuff. And I lay upon all the life of the people of the House 
left in the pasture: the sawdust, the bones of frozen and 
shot Roma the cow, the go-to-sleep flowers, the bitter- 
weeds, the lost doll, the baby-buggy ; I washed over all the 
footprints on the path of Folner and you and Berryben 
and Christy and Swimma; saw Malley peeking at me 
through the shutter and watched all of you sitting on the 
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front gallery together fearing me; heard the grinding of the 
cisternwheel and heard the splashing of the dropped bucket 
in the well. And when I left the pasture you know what I 
left: what you left in me and I brought back to you and to 
your pasture, O we were lovers in your place and in my 
place, in bottomland and pasture. 

When Christy and I looked at the map and saw all the 
life of the shaped countries, our minds were blown globes 
like the world, and within the worlds of our minds there 
was created, mapped and carried there our idea of World 
and of History, although we were of little Charity ; and our 
hearts, like a Creator, pumped all the creation. And hear- 
ing the blinded girl’s song of the world in the hallway, I 
melted into the world and changed into everything, entered 
into everything that had ever been created or constructed, 
buildings, woods, rivers, pomp, love, history; and every- 
thing entered into me, all involved in all. 

The river, then, held like a capsule of sperm the whole 
seed of creation; and the house we came from, breath 
breathed into it, like one uttered breath all the speech and 
all the life of men in a world of worlds. 


Alan Ross 
ANTWERP 


Rubens, De Vos, Memling - room after room, 

Of crusted and silent flesh, luxuriantly 

Spread under cavaliers and Christs, under eyes 

Of students scrutinizing the texture of tombs; 

And the pearled light and saintly images 

Create their own quiet, a residue free from surprise, 
Away from the glitter and moan of the port. 


But people, like the air, are wafer-thin ; 

Around them the weight of their curbed 

Desires, their instinctive defeat when faced 

With the unknown challenge-kisses are barbed 

For the pledged majority, (ugliness tighter and tighter laced). 

It is all unsubstantial, unsensuous, this outside world 

Where happiness so rarely conforms to desiré, and 

All real passion is compressed to a miniature 

Area of paint, a poem, where, alone, we grow to our true 
stature. 


J. F. Tuohy 
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The cars swooped into the school drive, their windscreens 
flashing jn the sun. 

‘That’s a Bentley.’ 

‘No, silly, it’s a Sunbeam-Talbot.’ 

“What d’you bet?’ 

‘I don’t take bets.’ 

“Because you know you’re wrong, that’s why.’ 

Several boys were sitting on the schoolroom window- 
sill, with their bare legs dangling over the phlox and Canter- 
bury bells in the headmaster’s garden. 

‘There, I told you it was a Bentley.’ He hit the boy who 
had contradicted him, and they fought a little, balancing 
on the sill. 

A master came to the door and called: ‘Mastin!’ 

‘Go on, good old Mastin.’ 

‘What a super car!’ 

Puzzled, the boy ran out, clutching his cap. He had never 
seen the car before; he was expecting his mother to arrive 
in the station taxi. In the hall, Matron examined his hands 
and face. She took the comb out of his blazer pocket, and 
he felt the teeth scrape over his scalp. 

‘That’s a bit better now.’ 

He went out into the bright sunlight, and his mother came 
towards him with her arms open. He hugged her passion- 
ately. Everything was soft in her arms, her breasts, the blue 
fox fur, the flowerlike scent. He kissed her and stared hard 
at her powdered face, the little lines under her eyes. 

*Let’s all sit in front, shall we?’ 

He looked suspiciously at the man in the car. 
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‘Jerry, this is George. He’s a great friend of Mummy’s. 
I think perhaps you’d better call him Uncle George.’ 

Uncle George smiled, showing his teeth. He wore a pale 
grey suit and suede shoes, and a camera in a leather case 
hung round his neck. Jerome sat between them; he liked 
the feel of the hot car seat on the backs of his knees. When 
they started, the mild air whirled up under the windscreen, 
bringing in a wasp which buzzed angrily for a second or two, 
then was sucked away. 

Uncle George leant over to light Mrs Mastin’s cigarette. 
His chromium lighter glittered brilliantly, and the back 
of his hand, covered with red hairs, bumped against Jerome’s 
forehead. 

‘Steady now, we don’t want to burn his nose off, do we? 
Ha ha!’ 

Jerome’s mother put her arm round him and squeezed 
him. ‘It is nice to see my boy again.’ 

‘What are we going to do, Mummy?” he asked cautiously. 
There were so many wonderful things other people did 
when they went out with their parents ; but with his mother, 
somehow, these never got done. 

‘I’ve brought a picnic, but Uncle. George thought we’d 
drop in at the hotel for a moment first of all.’ 

‘Is he going to be with us all the time?’ 

She laughed. ‘Yes, of course, darling.’ 

Uncle George laughed too. ‘That’s funnier than you’d 
think,’ he said. 

In the lounge of the hotel, Jerome whispered: ‘Winch 
major’s over there by the window. He’s Captain of Cricket. 
His father’s an M.P. or something.’ 

A waiter brought their drinks. Jerome sucked the ginger 
beer through a straw and felt prickles up his nose. 

‘What’s that you’re drinking?’ 

‘Something very special. It’s called gin and Italian 
vermouth.’ She pronounced the words slowly. 

‘Oh, that.” He was disappointed. ‘You never used to like 
it, did you?’ 
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*Didn’t I?’ She flushed a little. 

“No, you always-said you hated cocktails.’ 

“Is Winch major a bowler or a batsman, old boy?’ Uncle 
George asked quickly. 

“He’s the wicket-keeper mostly. He made fifty-six against 
St Wilfred’s,? Jerome answered, polite and embarrassed. 

‘Pretty good going, that, eh?’ 

‘Can we go away now, Mummy?’ He fidgeted up and 
down in the cane chair. 

‘Just a moment, old man. Perhaps Mummy’d like another 
one for the road?’ 

‘Perhaps we’d better go. J’ai peur qu’il ne sera un peu 
jaloux. Il ressemble tellement a son pére.’ 

‘Tm afraid I didn’t quite catch ~ 

She repeated it. 

‘Oh, I see. Oui, oui.’ Uncle George went rather red. 
‘Oh la la,’ he said. 

“Where are we going?’ Jerome asked when they were in 
the car. 

“We want to find somewhere to picnic and have a bathe 
afterwards.’ 

‘Can’t we go to Brighton and go on the pier?’ 

‘Perhaps, if you ask Uncle George nicely. I don’t think 
there’s really time.’ 

‘Oh, please could we?’ He turned round at once, for- 
getting his shyness. ‘There’s bags of time. We don’t have 
to be back till nine in the summer term.’ 

‘Well, old chap, if you’re set on it ...’ 

‘But Uncle George wants to get back to London,’ his 
mother broke in. ‘We’re going out to dinner together.’ 

Jerome wriggled round to look at her. 

‘No, you mustn’t. You mustn’t go back, I won’t let you. 
Let him go by himself.’ His face screwed up in an effort to 
cry. He held on to her arm and began pummelling her with 
his fists. ‘I want you to stay,’ he shouted. ‘I want you to 
stay.’ 

‘Really, Jerry, if you’re going to be silly, Pll take you 
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straight back now, before lunch. Anyone would think you 
were ungrateful to Uncle George. Not many of the boys’ 
Daddies have lovely cars like this, do they?’ 

‘Winch’s father’s got a Rolls,’ Jerome said gloomily. 

George patted him on the knee. ‘I’d cheer up,’ he said. 
‘You'll be seeing Mummy again. After all, it’s not long till 
the hols, is it?’ 

‘Six weeks.’ His voice sounded sepulchral, and even 
George had a moment of sympathetic terror. His thoughts 
went back thirty years, to the bare playground of a school 
at Birkenhead during the Kaiser’s war. 

Mrs Mastin pulled Jerome to her. ‘Six weeks isn’t long.’ 

‘It’s ages and ages.’ He sobbed weakly and went on in a 
hoarse voice: ‘Please stay till nine. If you don’t, I'll never 
be happy again, I’ll fail all the exams, perhaps I’ll get ill, 
very ill.and die, and it'll serve you right.’ 

But his voice lacked conviction. She dried his tears and 
blew his nose for him. 

“You are a silly one. Better now? You know, Uncle 
George,’ she added brightly, ‘I think what’s wrong with us 
is that we’re hungry. Couldn’t we stop somewhere soon?’ 

Five minutes later George drew up. They were on the 
edge of a tract of marshland. A bank of shingle stretched 
round in a bay, and the pale sea hissed against it. 

Mrs Mastin spread out the rug in the shadow of the car, 
and began unpacking lunch. 

She peeled a hard-boiled egg and handed it to Jerome, 
but he shook his head violently from side to side. 

“No! No!’ 

‘Now that’s just the sulks, Jerry. There’s nothing wrong 
with you.’ 

He stared mournfully at the things she placed on the 
tug, the round shining tomatoes, a chicken cut up and 
covered in jelly, cheese, oranges, and lastly a straw-covered 
bottle of Chianti. 

‘Don’t say we’ve forgotten the corkscrew!’ 

‘It’s in the cubby-hole of the car,’ George said. He leant 
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in and felt round for the corkscrew. As he slammed the door, 
he caught his fingers in the hinge. 

‘Ouch!’ he said. He swore violently and went pale. He 
ran round to the other side of the car. Up in a-second, Mrs 
Mastin followed him and took his hand. Beads of blood 
spurted out from under the white nail. 

“All right,’ George said through his teeth. ‘Go off. In a 
minute.’ 

She held his arm until he felt better, then she kissed 
him lightly. They went back to the rug. 

‘Jerry! What is the matter with you?’ 

He was rolling on the ground, weak and helpless. ‘He’s 
sensitive,’ she whispered. Then, to her horror, she realized 
he was laughing. 

“Stop it! You’re hysterical. I’ll have to slap you.’ 

‘He — looked — so — funny!’ 

Uncle George’s face twitched as he made a great effort 
to control himself. 

‘Ha ha!’ he said at last. ‘Trust old George to bring those 
smiles back. Have an egg, old boy?’ 

Jerome ate the egg in two mouthfuls. After that, he bit 
a tongue sandwich and chewed the leg of a chicken altern- 
ately. ‘This is a wizard meal,’ he said between gulps. When 
George opened the Chianti, he pointed and said: ‘I want 
some of that.’ 

‘No, Jerry, you mustn’t. That’s only for grown-ups.’ 

‘Please, please, I want some. I said please.’ 

‘Let him have some,’ George said. 

‘Very well, just a little.’ 

Jerome drank some of the wine and coughed. He lurched 
round, holding his sides and pretending to hiccough. 
‘Now I’m drunk,’ he announced. ‘I’m beastly tight.’ 

‘Where did you pick up such words?’ his mother asked, 
indifferent. 

George drank the remainder of the bottle. His face 
became red and shiny ; in his shirtsleeves he lay on his back, 


breathing deeply. 
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Mrs Mastin cleared away the things. 

‘What are we going to do now?’ Jerome asked. 

‘I don’t know how Mummy feels, Jerry old man, but I’m 
all for a bit of shut-eye.’ 

Mrs Mastin lay down beside him on the rug. She had 
thrown aside her fur, and now she kicked off her shoes. 

‘Oh Mummy, won’t you come for a walk?’ 

‘Go by yourself, Jerry. You’re old enough to do that.’ 

He stayed near them, kicking a stone. 

‘I don’t want to,’ he said. ‘I want you to come too.’ 

Mrs Mastin sat up. ‘Mummy’s tired and she wants to 
rest. You run off and find things for your nature book. 
Besides, Uncle George and I] are going to talk.’ 

‘Couldn’t I stay and talk too?’ 

‘We’re only going to talk about dull grown-up things. 
-You’d be awfully bored.’ 

‘Oh, very well, then.” He walked off behind the car, so 
that they wouldn’t see which direction he took. ‘I’m on a 
secret mission,’ he told himself. ‘I must cover my tracks.’ 
After a little while, he crawled back. ‘I must check up,’ he 
said. There was murmuring on the other side of the car, but 
he could only hear isolated phrases — ‘going to be difficult’ 
- ‘his father’s wish’ - ‘lack of discipline’ - and one phrase 
that kept on recurring: ‘custody of the child’. 

They were arguing about something, but since he couldn’t 
understand and his name (carefully) was not mentioned, he 
slunk away again. Ahead of him, among the clumps of sea- 
kale and yellow poppy, air danced and quivered over the 
white stones. 

‘I might see a mirage,’ he thought. ‘And camels.’ 

But a hundred yards away he found another car, and he 
was forced to make a long detour inland. Some crows 
flew up with a cackle, and he raced after them, shouting, 
until his way was barred by a dyke full of whitish grass. 
Something splashed into the shallow water, and at once he 
was all attention. Whatever it was had disappeared. A fish 
or a frog? Scum floated on the surface, and once or twice 
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he saw things moving under it as he walked along the bank. 
Then he lay down and watched, and soon there was a small 
swirl of mud in the water. He shot out his arm and scooped 
up a fistful of black mud and rubbish, with something 
wriggling in the middle of it. Very carefully he opened his 
hand. A small sandy-coloured crab huddled itself down 
into the dirt. With his finger and thumb on each side of the 
shell, he picked it out and put it down on the grass. It 
cringed away from him, folding up its claws. When he 
prodded it with a blade of grass, it scuttled off sideways. 
Then he lifted it up again and held it in his hand. One of 
its legs came off. He poked it, but it refused to move any 
more, stunned by the heat of his hand. 

He began to get bored with the crab; he wished it had 
been an eel or a fish. ‘You bave sinned in my sight,’ he told 
it. ‘You must be sacrificed.’ He squashed it carefully between 
two flints, until there was nothing left but a little broken 
pulp. ‘So perish all mine enemies.’ 

But remorse seized him at once. ‘O God, what have I 
done?’ he thought. ‘I am a murderer. I have done terrible 
wrong.’ He ran away, anywhere, along the dyke. The sky 
above him was white with heat. A car went slowly along 
the shingle; people ran round it, laughing and waving 
towels. 

The dyke was broader here. Too wide to jump across, it 
ran straight through the flat fields. Far off, he could make 
out a pale furry shape, half out of the water. 

‘It’s a polar bear,’ he thought. His heart leaped with 
excitement. ‘The last one in England, and I’ve discovered 
it. I shall become famous.’ 

Twenty yards away, it wasn’t a polar bear any more, but 
a fur coat for his mother. Or an old rug. Or a bundle of 
wool. At length he came up to it, and saw it was a dead 
sheep. 

The head was a glittering mass of blue and bronze- 
coloured flies. Fascinated, he threw a stone at it, and they 
swarmed up round him. Underneath, the flesh was rotting 
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away, and maggots were crawling in the sockets of the eyes. 
His mouth opened and he retched again and again, hurting 
his stomach muscles. Then, in a panic, he ran back along 
the shore, back to the car. 

His mother sat bolt upright at once, flushed, arranging 
her dress. 

‘Yes, what is it?’ she said, in the hard voice she used for 
servants. 

Out of breath, he could not talk. 

‘It’s -it’s — 

‘Jerry, I’m very annoyed with you.’ She was carefully 
patient. ‘You promised me you’d go for a walk. Now, after 
twenty minutes, here you are back again.’ 

‘Don’t make me go away,’ he cried. ‘I’ve seen something 
all dead.’ 

Uncle George sat up behind her. ‘Let me deal with this,’ 
he said. 

‘Now, young man, don’t they teach you at school to 
obey your mother?’ 

Jerome was frightened. ‘Yes, sir,’ he said. ‘I mean — yes.’ 

‘Well, if your mother asks you to go away, don’t you 
think you should do so?’ 

Jerome looked from one to the other. 

‘No,’ he said finally. ‘She doesn’t want me to go really. 
She doesn’t! She doesn’t! She loves me. It’s none of your 
business.’ He backed defensively against the door of the 
car. 

Uncle George wiped his forehead. ‘When I was your 
age —’ he began, but Jérome had already buried his face 
in his mother’s arms. She looked up at Uncle George. 

‘It’s no usé.’ 

‘Then it’ll never be any use,’ he snapped back. Her eyes 
were fixed on him. For a moment Jerome was forgotten. 

‘I’m sorry I said that,’ George said. ‘I lost my temper.’ 
He gulped. ‘I suppose it was that wine at lunch —- I think - 
ha ha! — I’ve got a bit of a hangover.’ 

Faced with their own characters, they both dived for 
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the quick way round: it would be the fault of a headache, 
indigestion, a hangover, never of themselves. 

“Really, George,’ Mrs Mastin laughed. ‘You’re as bad 
as —’ She made an indicative movement of her head. ‘ Any- 
way, I think it’s time we all had a nice bathe.’ 

Jerome looked up. ‘But I can’t bathe,’ he whined. ‘I 
haven’t got a costume.’ 

His mother smacked him affectionately. ‘That doesn’t 
matter, darling. Nobody minds seeing a little boy like you.’ 

She went into the car to change. When she reappeared, 
her face was strange and sealed off under the tight bathing 
cap. Jerome had dropped his clothes where he stood. A 
small gold-brown figure, he stepped gingerly out over the 
stones. ‘Look at me,’ he shouted. ‘I’ve gone crazy!’ He 
lurched away, throwing his arms about and making faces. 

His mother followed him, carrying the towels, and a 
moment later Uncle George doubled down the beach and 
took a running dive into the waves. He reappeared a few 
yards away; puffing and blowing, he jumped up and down, 
rubbing his chest and arms. Then he swam back splashily 
to the shore. 

‘Go right in, Jerry, or you'll get cold.’ 

Jerome rolled over and over in the shallows and flicked 
water up between his legs. ‘Ooh, it’s lovely,’ he said, as 
Uncle George came up. ‘Why don’t you bathe with nothing 
on, Mummy?’ 

‘That’s certainly an idea, Jerry,’ Uncle George said, 
laughing. 

She looked at him, disapproving. 

Later, only his round head showing with the sleek black 
hair in points on his forehead, Jerome swam like a dog for 
ten yards between his mother and George. Uncle George 
congratulated him. ‘You’ll do the Channel yet,’ he said. 
Mrs Mastin and he swam out, hand in hand, until Jerome 
could only see their heads like two black dots, appearing 
and disappearing on the pale sea. 

As they returned, his mother waved to Jerome to get 
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back on to the beach. He sat down on the towels. She ran 
up, dripping and out of breath. 

‘I thought as much,’ she said. ‘You’re quite blue with 
cold. Better let me dry you.’ 

She wrapped him in her towel and began rubbing him 
gently all over. He nestled against her, like a cat, and they 
both became quiet and still. 

‘Mummy,’ he said after a time, ‘what’s a custardy child?’ 

She looked at him with astonishment. ‘A what?’ 

His cheeks grew pink. ‘No, don’t tell me if you don’t want 
to. I mean, if it’s something about babies and - you know — 
I'd rather not know, just yet.’ 

‘No, it’s not.’ She looked him in the eyes. ‘Jerry, you 
haven’t been listening to other people’s conversations, have 
you?’ 

‘No, I haven’t! I haven’t!’ 

He could see she didn’t believe him. She only shook 
her head sadly, and sighed. ‘You are a little problem, 
aren’t you?’ she said. ‘Now run about till you get warm 
again.’ 

They met once more up at the car. Mrs Mastin gave 
Jerome a tongue sandwich and a mug of milk that was warm 
with the sun and tasted of celluloid. George took out his 
Leica and snapped them together. Then, in spite of Mrs 
Mastin’s protests, he showed Jerome how to work the 
camera. Jerome held it to his eye, until he could see them 
both in the view-finder. Just before he clicked the shutter, 
Uncle George put his arm round Mrs Mastin. 

“Nice little job, isn’t it?’ he said afterwards. ‘Know how 
much it cost me?’ 

“No, darling.’ She had heard three times before. 

‘Five packets of Chesterfields.’ He hitched up his trousers 
with satisfaction. ‘That was in Berlin in °45.’ 

As they drove back, Jerome squeezed his mother’s hand, 
They were silent now. The trip to Brighton pier was not 
spoken of again. He was afraid to mention it, knowing that 
they would defeat him in the end. 
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“Let’s stop and get some sweets for you to take back.’ 

Uncle George stayed in the car, while Jerome and his 
mother went into the shop together. The sweets only took 
up half of Jerome’s attention. The end of the afternoon was 
approaching, and he held on to his mother. 

When they came out again, she said: ‘Don’t let’s go back 
just yet. I want to talk to you.’ 

They walked along the esplanade towards the Martello 
tower. George watched them from the car; he lit a cigarette, 

‘I wanted to talk about something rather serious.’ 

Jerome shifted nervously at her side. ‘Not about the — 
you know - what I was saying?’ 

‘No, Jerry. At least, not what you think.’ 

“Oh.” The tone of her voice made him frightened. 

“You’ve probably noticed, unlike other boys’ Mummies 
and Daddies, yours don’t live together. In fact they’re not 
married any more.’ 

‘You mean you’re divorced?’ 

‘Well, yes, that’s right.’ 

‘I thought you must be. The father of one of the people 
in our form’s got three wives. He’s allowed out six times a 
term.’ 

For a moment, she could not go on. 

‘You needn’t worry, anyway,’ Jerome said. ‘You’ve got 
me.’ 

‘But don’t you think it would be nicer to have a Daddy 
to look after us both?’ 

‘Yes, I suppose it would. But I don’t see how we can. 
It’s too late for us to get one now.’ 

She tried to ignore the satisfaction in his bleak spoiled 
child’s voice. 

‘Darling,’ she said, ‘I have found one.’ 

He looked up at her. 

‘Who?’ 

‘Can’t you guess?’ she laughed. 

‘No, who is it?’ 

‘Uncle George.’ 
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To her surprise, he seized hold of both her hands and 
danced round her, giggling. 

‘Tell me really now,’ he said. ‘Pax. No teasing.’ 

‘But it is Uncle George, Jerry, it is. Oh dear.’ She was 
flustered, defeated by his childishness. ‘Do try to under- 
stand what I’m telling you.’ 

His face began to crumple and grow taut. ‘No, no! You 
can’t! You can’t!’ 

‘Jerry, please be sensible. Try and help Mummy.’ 

‘You can’t mean it. He’s awful. I hate him, I hate him.’ 

She unwound his hands from her waist and half-dragged 
him back to the car. Between his sobs, his face was hard and 
quiet; he seemed scarcely to breathe. He jerked his head 
away to avoid looking at Uncle George. When she tried to 
push him between them, he wriggled out into the back seat, 

‘No, no, no!’ he screamed. ‘Don’t touch me, don’t touch 
me.” He threw himself down with his face pressed into the 
hot leather. 

In silence, George started the car and they drove off 
through the town. 

After a little, Jerry rolled over on his back. He watched 
the gables and white balconies flashing past ; far above him, 
black swifts were flitting across an empty sky. He felt the 
lurch of the car as they rounded into the school drive, and 
gravel ticking against the mudguards. Then, when they 
stopped, the mingled noise of banged radiators and shouting 
down bare corridors came out to him. 

His mother opened the door of the car. ‘Come on out,’ 
she said. He obeyed her. As they crossed the drive to the 
school, she noticed that he was snivelling quietly. After 
she had rung the bell, she cleaned up his nose and wiped 
his eyes. But she still did not speak to him. 

‘I wonder if you would ask Matron to come down?’ 
she said to the maid who answered the door. 

In a few moments, with squeaking shoes and a rustle 
of starch, Matron appeared. A whispered consultation 

followed, then suddenly, with a quick caress, and almost 
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before he could touch her again, his mother was gone. 
He heard the car drive off. He clutched the last sign of her, 
the bag of sweets. 

“You'd better let me have those, Jerome,’ Matron said. 
“All sweets must be handed in.’ 

He gave the bag to her. It was a little sinister to hear her 
use his christian name. 

*Let’s go up to my room, shall we? You can listen to my 
wireless.’ He followed her up the carpeted stairs of the head- 
master’s part of the house. 

In her room, she locked his sweets away and gave him a 
white pill and a glass of water. He hid the pill under his 
tongue until her back was turned, then he spat it out behind 
a cushion. 

“You won’t get me like that,’ he said to himself. ‘Never 
you fear.’ 

“Would you like me to put the wireless on?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Or how about looking at Matron’s photo album?’ 

‘No.’ 

She looked at him sharply. ‘ We mustn’t lose our manners, 
must we?’ Her voice was tart. ‘I don’t believe there’s any- 
thing wrong with you at all.’ 

A distant sound of scraped chairs from the dining-room 
told them that tea was over. When the boys came in for 
their medicines, they watched Jerry with suspicion. ‘What’s 
the matter with him?’ they asked. ‘Is he ill?’ 

Jerome tried to ignore them. 

‘Silly old Mastin, he’s crying because his people have 

one.’ 
; ‘Silence there,’ Matron called out. ‘I won’t have anyone 
talking to Mastin.’ Jerome had begun to raise his eyes in 
curiosity. Now, an outcast, he turned away, back to the 
window. 

He flattened his nose on the glass. Beyond the dingy 
huddle of the town, he could see the sea, and a tramp 
steamer going away somewhere on its own. 
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Bewildered, he approached the table again. The boys 
had gone, and Matron’s supper had been brought in. She 
ate rather noisily from the tray, smacking her lips with each 
mouthful. 

“Come here, Jerome.’ She was a vicar’s daughter, and she 
believed she could help children in their troubles. ‘How 
about eating my rhubarb and custard for me?’ 

‘No, thank you.’ 

His expressionless face was a challenge to her. Father 
would have known what to do. Father would not have felt 
that slight twinge of malice. She had seen the Bentley, and 
Mrs Mastin’s expensive clothes. She had sensed the atmo- 
sphere that surrounds rich divorced people. 

‘Don’t you think you’ve made quite enough trouble, 
Jerome? Mummy wouldn’t like to think you were still 
being naughty and stupid, would she?’ 

Jerome thought of his mother and Uncle George driving 
away from the coast through the wooded country towards 
London, which waited for them, warm and sparkling in the 
darkness. 

‘I don’t care.’ 

‘Don’t you think you should help her? Not everyone is 
married twice, you know -— indeed, it is quite an unusual 
thing. Some people don’t even consider it right.’ 

‘Stop talking about my mother.’ 

‘Jerome!’ 

“You don’t know anything about it. You can mind your 
own business.’ He burst out crying again. ‘She’s my mother. 
I hate you! Everyone hates you, they call you Starchy Sue.’ 

‘Mastin!’ 

He skipped out of her reach behind an armchair. He 
knew what would happen now. He would be reported to 
the headmaster, and he would be beaten. But he didn’t care, 
Dancing up and down, he looked her full in the face. 

“Lousy old hag!” he said. ‘Yes, you’re just an old hag, 
Nobody’s ever wanted to marry you!’ 


Michael Hamburger 
A POET’S PROGRESS 


Like snooker balls thrown on the table’s faded green, 
rare ivory and weighted with his best ambitions, 

at first his words are launched: not certain what they mean, 
he loves to see them roll, rebound, assume positions 
which — since not he — some higher power has assigned. 
But now the game begins: dead players, living critics 
are watching him — and suddenly one eye goes blind, 
the hand that holds the cue shakes like a paralytic’s, 
till every thud and every clinking sound portends 

new failure, new defeat. Amazed, he finds that still 

it is not he who guides his missiles to their ends 

but an unkind geometry that mocks his will. 


If he persists, for years he’ll practise patiently, 

lock all the doors, learn all the tricks, keep noises out, 
though he may pick a ghost or two for company 

or pierce the room’s inhuman silence with a shout. 
More often silence wins ; then soon the green felt seems 
an evil playground, lawless, lost to time, forsaken, 

and he a fool caught in the water weeds of dreams 
whom neither bells nor blazing sunlight can awaken. 


At last, a master player, he can face applause, 

looks for a fit opponent, former friends, emerges ; 

but no one knows him now. He questions his own cause 
and has forgotten why he yielded to those urges, 

took up a wooden cue to strike a coloured ball. 

Wise now, he goes on playing; both his house and heart 
are open Solitudes, accessible to all 

who can endure the cold intensity of art. 


John Morris 


‘SOME ARE MORE EQUAL THAN 
OTHERS’ 


A note on George Orwell 


George Orwell always reminded me of one of those figures 
on the front of Chartres Cathedral; there was a sort of 
pinched Gothic quality about his tall thin frame. He laughed 
often, but in repose his lined face suggested the grey asceti- 
cism of a medieval saint carved in stone and very weathered. 
I first met him in February 1943 when I joined the BBC 
Eastern Service, as it then was, of which he had already 
been a member for some time. We were both talks pro- 
ducers and I saw a good deal of him nearly every day until 
he resigned to become literary editor of Tribune. His most 
striking features were his luxuriant and unruly hair and the 
strange expression in his eyes, a combination of benevolence 
and fanaticism ; it was as though he saw more (as indeed he 
did) than the ordinary mortal, and pitied him for his lack 
of understanding. Although he wrote so well, he was a poor 
and halting speaker; even in private conversation he ex- 
pressed himself badly and would often fumble for the right 
word. His weekly broadcast talks were beautifully written, 
but he delivered them in a dull and monotonous voice. I 
was often with him in the studio and it was painful to hear 
such good material wasted : like many other brilliant writers, 
he never really understood the subtle differences between the 
written and the spoken word, or, if he did, could not be 
bothered with them. 

To say that we occupied adjacent rooms would be to give 
a false impression of the conditions in which we worked 
at 200 Oxford Street. Before the war this building formed a 
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part of the premises of a big department store, and its vast 
high rooms, each occupying one whole floor, had been 
hastily converted into the necessary number-of small offices 
by the building of lath and plaster walls which, because of 
the need for economy, only extended to a height of some 
seven feet from the floor. The result of this arrangement 
was that we worked against a background noise of conversa- 
tion, dictation, clattering typewriters and, owing to the 
shortage of studios, even the rehearsal of talks and features 
in various oriental languages. 

It was difficult and at times impossible to carry on a tele- 
phone conversation, and my earliest recollection of Orwell 
is of him standing, with that curiously crucified expression 
which seemed never to leave his face, in the aperture (there 
was no door) which separated his room from mine. ‘For 
God’s sake shut up,’ he would say in his rather harshly 
petulant voice, and then return to his telephoning. Some- 
times he would come back a little later; he would never 
apologize for his outburst, but, as though to hint that he 
bore no ill-will, would offer me one of the horrible cigarettes 
which he himself made from a particularly pungent and 
acrid shag. I would take a puff or two and then, because it 
started a paroxysm of coughing, would stub out the beastly 
thing. This would always cause Orwell to smile in a rather 
contemptuous manner. Nothing was ever said but I think 
we both knew that my inability to enjoy his filthy cigarettes 
was symbolic; it represented other things which made any 
sort of intimacy between us quite impossible. 

There was also William Empson who, by the time I 
arrived, had become Orwell’s most and perhaps his only 
intimate friend in the department. Soon after he went down 
from Cambridge, Empson had gone out to teach in Japan, 
and for a year or so was on the staff of the university of 
which I myself later became a member. He then transferred 
himself to China, where he acquired that peculiar and un- 
reasonable fondness for all things Chinese which often 
takes the form, as it did in his case, of a correspondingly 
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unreasonable dislike for everything Japanese. When I joined 
the BBC Empson was in charge of our Chinese programmes ; 
and since I had been brought in for the express purpose of 
starting up a service to Japan he, quite unfairly I think, 
regarded me as some sort of enemy; because I made no 
secret of the fact that I had enjoyed my time in Japan and 
had acquired a number of lasting friendships (which still 
endure), I must therefore be against the Chinese. This 
suspicion was confirmed when a little later on I published 
a book about Japan which contained a few mild criticisms 
of the Chinese. When I afterwards became head of the 
Eastern Service my personal relations with Empson were 
to become even more difficult, and the intimate friendship 
between him and Orwell undoubtedly affected the latter’s 
attitude tome. —~ 

Besides this, there was another difficulty, and it was per- 
haps the most significant of all; my background had been 
very similar to Orwell’s own. I had even spent some years 
in government service in India, but, unlike Orwell, it had 
in no way turned me against my own class, and certainly I 
had no feelings of shame about it. Like him, I had resigned 
at a fairly early age, but for quite other reasons. It so hap- 
pens that mentally I developed rather late; and it was not 
until I had been for some years a regular soldier that I 
realized the intense boredom of a life to be spent entirely 
among men of action; many of them were people of charm, 
but the intelligence of most was limited and few had more 
than a passing interest in the things which mattered to me. 
It was because I had become increasingly absorbed in 
music, art and books that I left; not because I felt that I 
was an agent of an oppressive government, and certainly 
not because I had any guilty feelings about my family origins. 
I have never felt the slightest shame that I happen not to 
have sprung from the working classes; nor, I should add, 
do I take any pride in the fact that, so far as I know, none 
of my forebears has been a labourer. This question of class 
is obviously of no importance; certainly it ought not to 
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trouble anybody of even moderate intelligence, yet in 
recent years, in certain literary circles, it seems to have 
become a matter of pride to be able to display at least some 
sort of working-class origin. I do not know the reason for 
this snobbish trend, but possibly it is one of the sillier aspects 
of socialism. The curious thing is that while in Britain it 
has always been comparatively easy for a man of intelligence 
to rise out of the class, however humble, in which he was 
born, the reverse is almost impossible. The man who ‘has 
come down in the world’, as we say, will always betray his 
origin, if only by his intonation and turn of speech or the 
way in which he uses his knife and fork. Nothing could 
have turned Orwell into a working-class man; yet I believe 
nothing gave him more pleasure than to be mistaken for one. 
I remember, soon after we first became acquainted, going 
down to tea with him in the BBC canteen. The place as 
usual was crowded and after collecting our cups from the 
queue we sat down at an already occupied table. Orwell 
immediately poured his tea into the saucer and began to 
drink it with a loud, sucking noise. He said nothing, but 
looked at me with a slightly defiant expression when I con- 
tinued to drink my own tea in the normal fashion. The two 
doorkeepers who were also occupying our table looked some- 
what scandalized, and after a few minutes got up and left. 
There was another occasion when I went with Orwell to 
a pub. I suppose most people have their oddities, and one 
of mine is an intense dislike of the English public house. 
I do not like their atmosphere and their sordid ugliness 
distresses me; also I am terrified that some garrulous stran- 
ger will address me as, on the rare occasions I enter these 
places, generally seems to happen. However, anyone who 
wanted to get to know Orwell had to do so on his terms and 
none other. He asked me what I would have to drink and I 
replied, reasonably, I thought, with the one word ‘Beer.’ 
He looked at me with the sort of horrified expression one 
might reasonably expect to see on the face of a parson 
whose ears had been suddenly assailed by a stream of 
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obscenities, and I wondered what offence I had so obviously 
committed. But he did not say anything; he simply turned 
to the barmaid. ‘A pint of bitter, please,’ he said, ‘and a 
glass of beer for my friend.’ The last part of the sentence he 
pronounced with a sort of contempt, but it did not at all 
produce the effect he had apparently intended, for the bar- 
maid immediately handed up the two drinks for which he 
had asked. I was so mystified by all this that later on, after 
we had left, I asked: him to explain. ‘You gave yourself 
away badly,’ he said; ‘a working-class person would never 
ask for ‘‘a glass of beer”’.’ ‘I don’t happen to be a working- 
class person,’ I said. ‘No,’ he replied; ‘but there’s no need 
to boast about it.’ 

I believe Orwell was a man of deep feelings, but he had an 
almost oriental capacity for hiding his emotions. His first 
wife, who was working in the Ministry of Food at the time, 
died very suddenly during the war. I myself am not very 
good at managing human relations and I made what was 
undoubtedly a clumsy attempt to express my sympathy.. 
‘Yes,’ be said in reply, ‘it is most inconvenient. I don’t 
know how I shall be able to look after the child.’ This 
child, at that time a small baby, had been only recently 
adopted. I suppose the desire for paternity is a perfectly 
normal one, but in Orwell’s case it seemed to have been 
exaggerated to an almost pathological extent. I do not think 
he had any particular fondness for children as such, but 
he desired above all things to be the father of one. It was 
only after he knew this was impossible that he and his wife 
decided to adopt a son. He seemed devoted to this child 
and in order to provide it with fresh milk, which was difficult 
to obtain in sufficient quantity at that time, spent many of 
his few leisure hours in looking after a couple of goats 
which were housed in his back-yard. 

I must now recount briefly a very painful incident, which 
occurred in the winter of 1943. I had been for many years 
an intimate friend of the late L. H. Myers, who was a great 
admirer of Orwell’s work. Myers also had been educated 
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at Eton, and while he shared Orwell’s dislike of and con- 
tempt for social privilege he retained his own fondness for 
good food and clean linen. Myers was a comparatively 
wealthy map, and while he always lived in comfort, he was 
extremely hospitable and generous and did a great deal, 
usually- anonymously, to help poor and struggling writers. 
Earlier than most, he had recognized Orwell’s great talent, 
and a little before the war, learning that Orwell was both 
desperately poor and already stricken with tuberculosis, he 
enabled him to spend the winter months in North Africa. 
The two had met on a few formal occasions, but they were 
not close friends, and at the time Orwell was, I believe, 
unaware that it was Myers who had made it possible for 
him to escape from the English winter. At the beginning of 
the war Myers gave up his flat and went to live at Marlow, 
but he often came up to London and would sometimes spend 
a week-end with me. He knew, of course, that Orwell and I 
were working together, and as he had rather lost touch with 
him he asked me if I would get him to come along to the 
flat one evening. Orwell refused an invitation to dine with 
us but said he would come along about nine o’clock. He 
arrived soon after, dressed, as I always remember him, in 
a pair of rather dirty and shabby corduroy trousers and an 
aged tweed coat patched and bound with pieces of leather ; 
his shirt, as usual, seemed to be several sizes too large in 
the neck, and his shoes had obviously not been polished for 
days. As soon as I brought Orwell into the sitting-room I 
sensed that it was not going to be a comfortable evening. 
‘I suppose you two have been dining at Boulestin’s,’ he said, 
by way of greeting. As a matter of fact we had, as we 
usually did, dined there. It was one of Myers’ concessions 
to his former life which he refused to abandon. I sometimes 
used to twit him about spending so much money on food 
in wartime, but he always laughingly excused himself by 
saying that it was not really extravagant because it so 
happened that he was one of the directors of the restaurant, 
and his bills there were merely paper transactions |! 
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I left the two of them alone while I went into the kitchen 
to make some coffee, imagining that they would find plenty 
to talk about. But no sound came from the living room, 
and when I returned Orwell was staring silently into the 
fire and Myers, normally the easiest and most delightful 
of conversationalists, was looking strangely ill at ease, like 
a schoolboy summoned to his headmaster’s study. I tried 
desperately to get the conversation going again, but it was 
no good and soon I too became tongue-tied. We sat on for 
a little and then, making some lame excuse, Orwell got up 
and left. Myers himself died in the following spring and the 
two never again met. He was deeply hurt by what appeared 
to be Orwell’s indifference towards him. I had thought at 
the time that the latter’s conduct had been prompted, 
perhaps subconsciously, by the knowledge (which he had 
by then acquired) that it was Myers who had been his 
anonymous benefactor; one half of him resented the help 
that had come from a man who was rich, the other, the half 
of his nature which he seemed to me always trying to sup- 
press, felt only gratitude. I think he felt it would have been 
unnecessarily ungracious to refuse my invitation — to admit 
that he would prefer not to meet Myers again — but when it 
came to the point and the two were face to face the resentful 
side of his character came to the fore. I still think this 
explanation partly accounts for his strange conduct, but 
it is only recently, since his death, that I have come fully 
to understand it. It was Cyril Connolly, who was perhaps 
Orwell’s most intimate friend (they were at both preparatory 
school and Eton together), who provided the clue. ‘I was a 
stage rebel,’ he has said; ‘Orwell a true one.’ This is a 
personal comparison, but it seems to me valid for the whole 
of Orwell’s generation. 

I can understand now that from his point of view Myers, 
although a serious artist, was more of a stage rebel than 
most. At this period he was much attracted to the com- 
munist theory, but he was never, so far as I know, a member 

of the party, and I am sure that had he lived he would, like 
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so many other intellectuals of his generation, have rejected 
communism. But even at the height of his enthusiasm he 
continued to live, as far as it was possible in wartime, in 
civilized comfort: he liked to have good books, pictures 
and old furniture about him, and it would never have 
occurred to him to offer his guests anything less than the 
best food and drink. It was this that Orwell, in his perverse 
way, despised, although he himself was I think quite sincere 
in believing that a man’s private life should be organized 
in accordance with his political convictions. What he never 
realized was that, live as he might, he never could have be- 
come absorbed into the working class; his preoccupation 
(so evident in his earlier novels) with the sordid details of 
lower-class domestic life was a romantic fiction. 

After that unfortunate evening, although I continued to 
see Orwell almost daily, our relationship became purely 
formal. He never referred to it, but the following morging, 
when [I saw him in the office, he addressed me, as he had 
not done for many months, by my surname, and on those 
terms we remained until he left. I never expected to hear 
from. him again and I was greatly surprised when later he 
asked me if I would do some reviewing for Tribune, of which 
he had become literary editor. It was the more surprising 
because Orwell was well aware that I was opposed to the 
socialist policy for which his paper stood. I agreed, however, 
to work for him; but after he had published some four or 
five of my articles, and happening one day to meet him in 
the street, I took advantage of the occasion to remind him 
that I had not been paid. ‘Oh,’ he said, smiling rather 
sardonically, ‘we don’t pay for reviews, you know;; it’s all 
for the Cause!’ It was the last time I.saw him. I wish I could 
have known him better, for I greatly admire his work, but 
we seemed always to irritate each other. When we were 
alone together he always tried to behave in an aggressively 
working-class manner, and the effect of that was to make 
me talk like an unrepentant reactionary. But I am sure the 
fault was mostly mine. 


8 Vol. 40 


Anne Treneer 


THE CRITICISM OF GERARD 
MANLEY HOPKINS 


If Hopkins is merely telling how he drew his fingers through 
a sheaf of wet bluebells he can so word the experience as to 
communicate the sensation to his reader’s finger-tips ; if he 
holds up his hand outdoors he can convey the feeling of air 
rich in the finger-gaps; he can even make the result of re- 
nunciation seem luxurious, not merely in simple things, like 
the taste of a crust after fasting, but in such words as 
Caradoc speaks when he feels that he should have spared 
Winefred, if not for the pleasure of having his desire satis- 
fied, at least for the joy of being denied: 


Yes 
To hunger and not have, yet hope on for, to storm and 
strive and 
Be at every assault fresh foiled, worse flung, deeper dis- 
appointed, 
The turmoil and the torment, it has, I swear, a sweetness, 
Keeps a kind of joy in it, a zest, an edge, an ecstasy, 
Next after sweet success. 


It is this zest which lies at the quick of Hopkins’ criticism 
as well as of his poetry. There was no pretence in him. He 
had a nature disposed to tremble and make tremble at the 
touch of mortal beauty or art achieved. Yet he was not the 
servant of the physical; his allegiance was vowed to the 
spirit. As a priest, deeply versed in the literature of his 
Church and of his Order, he perceived with more than 
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common clarity the traditional dilemma of natural beauty 
and art in relation to the spirit. Mortal beauty had its use. 
It ‘fanned fresh man’s wits with wonder’, but it was danger- 
ous too; it set dancing the blood. And to Hopkins the issue 
of the play of life on a man’s self was so tremendous, 
nothing less than eternal life and joy, or everlasting death 
and damnation, that occasion was never to be trifled with. 
His temper is exactly the opposite of Aucassin’s who could 
say gaily, ‘Car en enfer vont li beau clerc, et li bel civalier’ 
and risk his soul for dear delight. 

That is why, in considering Hopkins afresh as a critic, it 
is well to re-read first the Notebooks and Papers, particularly 
the Comment on the Spiritual Exercises of St Ignatius 
Loyola, and the Lecture Notes on Rhetoric; pass to the 
poems, especially Henry Purcell, On a Piece of Music, Spelt 
from Sibyl’s Leaves and That Nature is a Heraclitean Fire 
and of the Comfort of the Resurrection; and so come to the 
Letters to Robert Bridges, the Correspondence with Richard 
Watson Dixon and the Further Letters, including the Corres- 
pondence with Coventry Patmore with a fresh memory of 
the principles which, if they did not underly all Hopkins’ 
pronouncements, were intended to; and did tremendously 
sway his judgment. 

In his Comment on the opening words of the Exercises, 
‘Man was created to praise, reverence and serve God’, and 
in his Meditation on Creation and Redemption Hopkins 
considers se/f and the end it serves. Self he defines as the 
intrinsic oneness of a thing prior to its being. This self, he 
seems to say in the unfinished poem On a Piece of Music, a 
man is not responsible for, in range and scope. An artist 
can sound only the instrument he is. In so far as he must 
instinctively work out his own nature an artist’s work is no 
more right or wrong than the notes Re and Mi or the 
colours red and blue or a be®’s instinctive building. Nor 
does law apply. No insight can divine from the tune we 
hear the tune the composer had in his thought, nor learn 
from the tune the heart of its maker. He admits that 
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all the make of man 
Is law’s indifference. 


And so comes the discouraging condition of humanity and 
human art. Neither a man nor his tune can make themselves 
both good and right by willed effort directed to that end. 
Indeed the more a man tries the worse he may be. He may 
become a ‘fright’ like the dragon-symbol of Satan, dragons 
being represented as arch-snakes, reptiles always, but 
gathering up the attributes of many creatures. So Lucifer 
is one who ‘aiming at every perfection ends by being a 
monster, a fright.’ In our own day the imagination of Fran- 
gois Mauriac has played profoundly on characters of this 
type, especially as they take form in women - and it is 
interesting that Mr Gerard Hopkins, blood relation of the 
poet, should be his translator. 

Hopkins’ remedy, his way out of the difficulty which he 
poses, is the traditional and orthodox Christian one. You 
may judge whether a piece of art is good or bad by examin- 
ing it itself; but in order to know whether it is right or 
wrong a test query must be put to the artist : 


Ask whom he serves or not 
Serves and what side he takes. 


For good grows wild and wide, 
Has shades, is nowhere none; 
But right must seek a side, 

And choose for chieftain one. 


The chieftain to be chosen is Christ. He is the hero, the 
chevalier, the landmark, seamark, soul’s star. Christ is 
truth. If the soul of a man is correspondent to the grace of 
God, then he becomes a member of Christ and is in all] 
things conformed to Him. Hopkins says further, ‘This too 
best brings out the nature of the man himself, as the letter- 
ing on a sail or device upon a flag are best seen when it 
fills.” As for the relation of angelic beings and correspondent 
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souls to the One, Hopkins uses the traditional images. He 
sees the whole as a commonwealth, the building of a tower 
or temple, a tree of generations; above all he likes to dwell 
on that theme of music which has delighted all poets — the 
music of the spheres and the morning stars singing for joy. 
He imagines Christ calling on all the creatures to worship 
God as by a kind of Venite adoremus. In this praise consists 
the creature’s safety, for it prevents self-praise, the dwelling 
on his own beauty, the vaunting of the individual which 
invites disaster in pagan as in Christian mythology. Hopkins 
makes us see the default of Lucifer afresh: 


This song of Lucifer was a dwelling on his own beauty, 
an instressing of his own inscape, and like a performance 
on the instrument and organ of his own being; it was a 
sounding, as they say, of his own trumpet and a hymn in 
his own praise. Moreover it became an incantation: others 
were drawn in; it became a concert of voices, a concerting 
of self-praise,.an enchantment, a magic, by which they 
were dizzied, dazzled, and bewitched. They would not 
listen to the note which summoned each to his own place 
(Jude 6) and distributed them here and there in the liturgy 
of the sacrifice; they gathered rather closer and closer 
home under Lucifer’s lead and drowned it, raising a 
countermusic and countertemple and altar, a counter- 
point of dissonance and not of harmony. I suppose they 
introduced a pathos as of the nobler nature put aside for 
the higher and even persuaded themselves that God was 
only trying them; that to disobey and substitute them- 
selves, Lucifer above all, as the angelic victim of the 
world’s sacrifice was secretly pleasing to him, that self- 
devotion of it, the suicide, the semblance of sin was a 
loveliness of heroism which could only arise in the angelic 
mind ; that it was divine and a meriting and at last a grasp 
of godhead. 


So art is self and self is the devil unless it is made to serve 
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God. If it is made to serve God it must obey a law and limit 
itself. But it is a lawless thing; it comes unbidden; effort 
is foiled. So there is for ever a difficulty, a tension, an 
impasse. Hopkins’ duty poems are his worst, and when he 
is an unjust critic it is for duty’s sake. When duty and 
delight coincide then he is glorious. The passage quoted 
above shows very clearly the root of his predilection for 
Milton. It is in some sort a paraphrase of At a Solemn Music 
and a commentary on Paradise Lost. It explains what Hop- 
kins aimed at and what he sought to avoid in his own 
poetry ; the shining splendour of achievement in The Wind- 
hover, and the poignancy when he feels that he is no longer 
ranged in order serviceable, but an outcast, when ‘self- 
yeast of spirit a dull dough sours’. 

His feeling for the distinctive, the patterned, the selved, 
in nature and art is accentuated by his terrifying vision of 
the un-selving. He- had said when he saw Binsey poplars 
felled that he wished to die and not see the inscapes of the 
world destroyed any more. In Spelt from Sibyl’s Leaves 
evening gathers overhead and night is ready to overwhelm 
all variety, each separate created thing being dismembered, 
‘self in self steeped and pashed quite’. In That Nature is a 
Heraclitean Fire the pity and indignation felt at the dis- 
solution of man, at the blacking out by death of ‘Manshape 
that shone sheer off, disseveral, a star’ is almost stronger 
than the comfort of the resurrection. Yet when his aim to 
make Christ the dominant of his range and state is achieved, 
as it is in The Windhover which he, a good critic of himself, 
considered one of his most successful poems, we have 
something incomparably finer than a mere poem of nature. 

With some critics one feels that they really dislike poetry ; 
one wonders why they should concern themselves with this 
unaccountable beauty which they at heart disdain. Never 
Hopkins. He was intensely receptive of the poetry of others, 
and it is significant that his best criticism is not in his lecture 
notes or his vast projects for learned works, but in his private 
letters when he was freely following his natural bent. Per- 
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haps all the best criticism is private. Privacy leaves a man 
free not to be cautious. 

In his letters Hopkins’ ardent, relishing nature is seen 
working in conjunction with an analytical mind and rapid 
powers of generalization. He was naturally and by training 
argumentative; like lightning in defence. Of his corres- 
pondents Bridges, in particular, is to be blessed for not 
often agreeing with his friend; Hopkins leapt to confute 
him and in this out-going of his disposition is much of his 
best writing. None of his set prose, either in printed ser- 
mon, Notebook, or proposed treatise is as good as the 
prose of the letters. He needed a correspondent to waken 
and resist him. It is significant that one of his attempts at 
sustained prose is cast in the form of the Socratic Dialogue. 
His best critical letters are thrusts in dehate. There is a sense 
in which his whole life is a kind of debate; Webster’s line, 
‘A long war disturbed your mind’ might well be applied 
to him. But in the long war of the mind literature, criticism, 
poetry even, never had first place; they were subsidiary to 
more dangerous and intrepid wrestlings, and win their 
strength paradoxically from that. 

To take the enthusiastic side of his nature as revealed in 
his criticism first. It is felt in its flush and also in its pene- 
trative quality in relation to Wordsworth. Not that he was 
in any pious sense of the term a Wordsworthian ; rather the 
contrary. The sparkle of malice in the remark about the 
sonnets — that there is an odious goodiness ant! neckcloth 
about them which half throttles their beauty —- burns because 
of its element of truth. He could endorse the verdict, ‘this 
will never do’ when considering the groundwork and the 
stuff of the web in The'Excursion ; indeed the harshest critics 
of that poem have not complained more trenchantly of its 
deal of dullness, superfluity, aimlessness and poverty of 
plan. In Wordsworth’s blank verse Hopkins noted a rhetoric 
which frequently — contrary to Wordsworth’s principles — 
consisted in the language of poetry draping prose thought. 
More illuminating is his criticism of Wordsworth’s ‘keep- 
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ings’. The word ‘keepings’ is one of several useful terms 
devised by Hopkins in criticism. By it he means the furnit- 
ures and paraphernalia which mark poetry as belonging to 
a particular period or school; the convention governing 
the imagery; that part of the background of a poet’s mind 
for which not he, altogether, but the taste of his age is 
responsible. Now Hopkins thought Wordsworth’s ‘keepings’ 
one of his weaknesses — ‘a sort of colourless classical keep- 
ings: when Wordsworth wants to déscribe a city or cloud- 
scape which reminds him of a city it is some ordinary 
rhetorical , stage-effect of domes, palaces and temples.’ 
This is pertinent criticism of Wordsworth, and I do not 
remember to have seen it so clearly put elsewhere. But 
Hopkins’ praise of Wordsworth is more vital than his fault- 
finding. Perhaps it was when striving to obtain a parallel 
effect in such poems as The Brothers or The Handsome 
Heart that he came to recognize more profoundly Words- 
worth’s ‘inimitable simplicity and gravity’. He changed the 
metre of The Brothers so as not to challenge the master in 
his own form. He felt keenly Wordsworth’s pointed pathos, 
a pathos which like a jest, ‘lives rather in the ear of him that 
hears than in the tongue that makes’; he felt too his insight 
into.nature, a faithful rather than a rich observer ; but above 
all he felt that Wordsworth had made humanity vibrate 
to a new passionate strain, almost to a new revelation. 

This great power of Wordsworth is demonstrated by 
Hopkins in his vindication of the Immortality Ode to Canon 
Dixon, who had dispraised it. The vindication reveals what 
was fundamental in Hopkins as critic no less than as poet 
and priest. For the fervour of the. Catholic in some way 
corresponded to the ardour of the reader and poet. Hopkins 
could be a reed shaken by the wind; and one breath of 
this wind he had felt in Wordsworth’s Immortality Ode. 
So he wrote to Canon Dixon who, having heard that 
Pattison had called the Ode the second poem in the language 
(actually Pattison had said the second ode), disputed its 
essential merit : 
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I feel now I am warm and my hand is in for a greater 
task, Wordsworth’s Ode; and here, my dear friend, I must 
earnestly remonstrate with you ; must have it out with you. 
Is it possible that — but it is in black and white: you say 
the ode is not, for Wordsworth, good ; and much less great. 

To say it was the second ode in the language was after 
all a comparative remark; one might maintain, though I 
dare say you will not, that English is not rich in odes. The 
remark therefore is not of itself extravagant. But if the 
speaker had said that the ode was one of the dozen or of 
the half dozen finest odes of the world I must own that to 
me there would have seemed no extravagance. There have 
been in all history a few, a very few men, whom common 
repute, even where it did not trust them, has treated as 
having had something happen to them that does not hap- 
pen to other men, as having seen something whatever that 
really was. Plato is the most famous of these. Or to put it 
as it seems to me I must somewhere have written to you or 
to somebody, human nature in these men saw something, 
got a shock; wavers in opinion, looking back, whether 
there was anything in it or no; but is in a tremble ever 
since. Now what Wordsworthians mean is, what would 
seem to be the growing mind of the English speaking 
world and may perhaps come to be that of the world at 
large is that in Wordsworth when he wrote that ode 
human nature got another of those shocks, and the 
tremble from it is spreading. This opinion I do strongly 
share; I am, ever since I knew the ode, in that tremble, 
You know what happened to crazy Blake, himself a most 
poetically electrical subject both active and passive, at his 
first hearing: when the reader came to ‘The pansy at my 
feet’ he fell into hysterical excitement. Now common- 
sense forbid we should take on like these unstrung hysteri- 
cal creatures: still it was a proof of the power of the 


shock. 


He proceeds to praise both the inspiration and the execution 
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of the ode and concludes with the remark, ‘For my part I 
should think St George and St Thomas of Canterbury 
wore roses in heaven for England’s sake on the day that 
ode, not without their intercession was penned.” 

It was this susceptibility - very strong in his childhood 
and youth — which made him so good a critic of poetry 
within certain limits, and which made him also subject to 
disenchantment, that condition of being out of love with 
what was once adored, of which he has analysed the 
causes. With Canon Dixon’s poems he never fell out of 
love. He had made Christ’s Company part of his own mind 
in as far as he might when he was young. When he first 
wrote to Dixon it was ‘as a sort of duty of charity’ to try, 
with his single voice, to compensate for the neglect into 
which he felt exquisite work had fallen. The acquaintance 
once made he encouraged the older man with letters of 
cheer and minute criticism throughout his own life. The 
cheer was, I think, of greater value than the detailed exam- 
inations; the mind of Dixon, in its clear and delicate 
humility, was in some ways an instrument more sensitive 
than Hopkins’. Hopkins never said anything in praise of 
Dixon’s poetry so exactly and memorably phrased as Dixon 
said of Hopkins. No subsequent critic of Hopkins has im- 
proved on Dixon’s ‘in the power of forcibly and delicately 
giving the essence of things in nature, and carrying one out 
of one’s self with healing, these poems are unmatched’ or, 
of the desolate poems, ‘they have ... something that I can- 
not describe, but know to myself by the inadequate word 
terrible pathos — something of what you call temper in 
poetry: a right temper which goes to the point of the ter- 
rible ; the terrible crystal.’ Hopkins is sometimes dangerously 
near patronage of Dixon, not in writing generally of him, 
there he is always penetrating as, for example when he 
writes of The Spirit Wooed ‘the temper is exactly right, a 
thing most rare, which of Tennyson and Browning and most 
of your modern poets can by no means be said. ... The 
directness (of The Spirit Wooed) distinguishes it and other: 
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from Wordsworth’s in the same kind; his are works of 
reflection, they are self-conscious and less spontaneous; 
but then the philosophy in them explains itself the clearer 
on that account’. He praised the excellence of pure imagina- 
tion in Dixon, ‘either arising from images in nature or ex- 
pressing itself through them’ ; and he praised too his mastery 
of words. Without Hopkins Dixon might have fallen by the 
way. 

Hopkins valued delicacy of perception and expression, 
and was repelled by words in full spate, disgusted by 
heartiness. He admitted Swinburne’s genius, and admired 
Browning’s strokes — the touches and details — but both 
poets were antipathetic to him. He insisted that Swinburne’s 
genius, though astonishing, could do only one thing. His 
work was a ‘self-drawing web’, a perpetual functioning of 
genius without truth, feeling, or anything to be at function 
on. He found some ‘heavydom in long, water-logged lines’ 
and denied Swinburne a real understanding of rhythm. 
The diction did not escape his censure. After reading 
Locrine he wrote, ‘I should think it could only be in Persian 
or some other Eastern language that a poetical dialect so 
ornate and continuously beautiful could be found. But 
words only are only words.’ In contrasting Bridges and 
Swinburne he said that Bridges had not Swinburne’s volume 
of imagery, but a feeling for beauty pure and exquisite. 
He writes amusingly of a Swinburnian sunset piece: 
‘Bither in fact he does not see nature at all or else he over- 
lays the landscape with such phantasmata, secondary images, 
and what not of delirium tremendous imagination that the 
result is a kind of bloody broth.’ But quite apart from the 
style, Swinburne’s subjects and feeling - a high head-voice 
crying out about flesh and flowers and democracy and 
damnation — were repugnant to him. ‘Swinburne’s babies,’ 
he wrote, ‘make a Herodian of me.’ His: condemnation 
notwithstanding he did once or twice essay Swinburnian 
numbers. Bridges refused to admit Rosa Mystica and the 
doubtful Ad Mariam to the body of Hopkins’ serious 
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artistic work. Later admirers have had less discretion ; and 
these ‘presentation pieces’ now appear with others in an 
Appendix to the Poems, a melancholy concession to our 
modern passion for completeness and for knowing the worst. 

It is impossible here to go into the justice or injustice of 
all Hopkins’ pronouncements on individual writers. Some 
of them must have made his correspondents blink. In the 
first flush of admiration he made many a rash remark; 
for he was free of disdainfulness, more liberal than Bridges, 
whom he rallied on his assumption of superiority to the 
‘fry’. Yet he was not a devouring reader, and when Bridges 
reproached him and recommended wider reading to correct 
his eccentricities, he shows himself, in defence of his more 
meagre practice, at his most keen and lawyer-like — he 
would have made a grand pleader or K.C. When he neatly 
turns the tables on Bridges- by proving that much reading 
would merely refing his singularity, since his instinct was to 
read masterpieces and do otherwise, we can hardly refrain 
from applause in court. Hopkins is subtle. With, as it were, 
a flicker of a fin, he will reverse his direction, and dart to 
victory. He and Bridges frequently differed in their opinion 
of writers as of so much else. Bridges praised Doughty’s 
Arabia Deserta, on its first appearance, to Hopkins. Hop- 
kins not only did not read it but damned it from the quota- 
tions in a review, and punned on Doughty’s name. (The 
friends were never in agreement as to the strictly funny.) 
Hopkins could be as exasperating to Bridges as ever Bridges 
was to Hopkins. He teased Bridges about Doughty and the 
mighty dead, but himself praised Stevenson to the skies. He 
praised Mrs Gaskell too. Of Wives and Daughters he said, 
‘If that is not a good book I do not know what a good book 
is’; and he coupled Blackmore with Hardy in praise; and 
he meditated reading all Charles Reade. As a critic Bridges 
had better judgment, Hopkins more fire, more headlong 
admiration. He could be enthralled; whereas Bridges was 
cooler, an altogether more dispassionate critic. After read- 
ing Arabia Deserta Bridges wrote to Doughty delightful 
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praise; but we never hear in later days that he praised 
Doughty’s poetry, not even that perfect example of his art, 
Adam Cast Forth.* Hopkins would never have been so half- 
hearted. When he had a passion, as he had for Dixon’s 
verse, he was apostolic in relation to it, read it all, half 
re-wrote it to his better liking, and sought converts. It- was 
he who introduced Patmore to Dixon’s verse. He even 
made him read Mano; a remarkable feat. Of Patmore him- 
self he wrote, ‘For insight he beats all our living poets, his 
insight is really profound and he has an exquisiteness, far- 
fetchedness of imagery worthy of the best things of the 
Caroline age.’ 

In relation to his own practice of poetry Hopkins has 
interesting remarks on Milton — the Milton of the choruses 
of Samson Agonistes — and. on Dryden. Bridges’ failure to 
appreciate Dryden made Hopkins eloquent on the vagaries 
of the human mind; he poured scorn on the offender. In 
Dryden he himself perceived a mastery over what was 
excellent and teachable in rhetoric. So much English 
poetry, he felt, was deficient not in inspiration but in 
technique. Poets were content with a puerile insufficiency 
in craft; ignorant of the charpente of the form essayed. 
Dryden could control the nerves of words. Of him Hopkins 
wrote to Bridges: 


_ Ican scarce think of you not admiring Dryden without, 
I may say, exasperation. And my style tends always more 
towards Dryden. What is there in Dryden? Much, but 
above all this: he is the most masculine of our poets ; his 
style and his rhythms lay the strongest stress of all our 
literature on the naked thew and sinew of the English 
language, the praise that with certain qualifications one 
would give in Greek to Demosthenes, to be the greatest 
master of bare Greek. 

He used Alexander’s Feast in some sort as a pattern in 

experimenting with rhetorical effects. But the counter- 


* Doughty’s poetry was published after Hopkins had died. 
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pointed rhythms of the choruses of Samson Agonistes were 
the most haunting music to his ear. Explanations of what 
he meant by counterpoint are not lacking in the letters. 
He had a passion for explaining. In counterpoint, by revers- 
ing the stresses of the foot, the rhythm is checked and then 
flows counter, this new secondary rhythm being heard 
against the prevailing rhythm. In his third letter to Dixon 
Hopkins points out that if the secondary rhythm ‘mounts’ 
the original rhythm so as to overpower it entirely we get 
what he calls simple ‘sprung rhythm’ — I can never under- 
stand why Hopkins wished to erect into a system a delightful 
variety of English verse formerly made by those who, so 
to speak, never meant to. But so it was. Hopkins liked to be 
strict. He set about regularizing the thing and deducing 
laws. Far from writing in looser, freer, measures, he is never 
tired of insisting that nobody is as bound as he; that he has 
made the rules so difficult that he can hardly write at all. 
What he intended by sprung rhythm was a system of scan- 
ning by accents or stresses alone, without any account of 
the number of syllables, so that a foot may be one strong 
syllable, or it may be many light and one strong. There are 
hints of the thing, he said, in nursery rhymes and jingles, 
and in the poets themselves. He would make it into a prin- 
ciple. He had’ learnt a little Old English and perhaps had 
some idea of the exciting and elaborate system of stress and 
alliteratfon in our oldest poetry. Welsh he had learnt a 
little of too. Yet it is wrong to give the impression that he 
was in search of something abstruse and foreign to modern 
English idiom. He who condemned so forcibly archaism 
in words would not have wished for archaic rhythms. On 
the contrary, to catch at something nearer the inflexions of 
speech was at the very heart of his experiment. And he 
succeeded so far in this that we are more helped to an 
appreciation of his verse by his repeated injunction that it 
is for performance and muct be read aloud than by any 
technical analysis of his procedures. 

One sometimes doubts whether as critic he had a reliable 
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ear. Some of his suggested amendments to Bridges’ rhythms 
- particularly to the delicate ‘London Snow’ - are inept. 
Yet in helping Bridges to write such new and veering music 
Hopkins’ elaborated principles were of value; and not 
only Bridges, but Dixon and Patmore were indebted to 
him in the revision of their poems. He would comment 
on a poem in great detail, taking infinite pains. In pointing 
out detail he said he was like a guide to North Wales: ‘On 
the extreme right the visitor will not fail to observe, etc.’ 
Perhaps in praising he was afraid of falling into mere 
“good-natured gush’. Sometimes on receiving a poem from 
Bridges he would become as active imaginatively as if it 
were his own poem. He would be in and out of bed:making 
exciting improvements and then decide not to tell Bridges 
for fear of making him mad. His letters must have been 
extraordinarily stimulating to his three fellow poets. He 
could sow a seed in their minds, but particularly in Bridges’ 
mind: ‘But talking of perfection, could you not get rid of 
test in “Thou didst delight”? Look here: rhyme on first 
and durst and you will get something very good. I dare not 
tell you my thought for it would be to defeat my own 
purpose, but do it yourself, simple, suitable and sweet.’ 
Bridges did do it, to the great betterment of his stanza. Like 
Edward Garnett, Hopkins sent his criticism direct to the 
makers. Patmore wrote, ‘Your careful and subtle fault- 
finding is the greatest praise my poetry has ever received.’ 
Often he heartened Bridges; one of his finest letters was 
called out by what must have been a. plea from Bridges for 
re-assurance and confirmation. But he could be powerfully 
damning too. Of The Feast of Bacchus he wrote, ‘In its 
kind which has for me no attraction, and in its metre which 
has for me no beauty, I think it is a masterpiece.’ 

He was utterly impatient of archaism. He was never 
weary of maintaining that the language of poetry should be 
the language of the age and of speech; heightened; to any 
degree heightened; but not archaic. Many of his con- 
temporaries would suffer for their treasured quaintnesses, 
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he held -— the Tennyson of the Jdylls, Morris, Swinburne | 


too in another sort. He exhorted Bridges: nothing was ever 
quaint in its time. One reason why his own poems appeal 
to us now is that he uses no fard. And he has few classical 
‘keepings’. Hopkins is, too, needlessly anxious about 
occasional echoes in Bridges’ poetry. It would be inter- 
esting to hear him on modern practice, to hear him pro- 
nounce on poems whase very beauty is in the tissue of echoes. 
He was incisive to Bridges: ‘Echoes are a disease of educa- 
tion, literature is full of them; but they remain a disease, 
an evil.’ 

His criticism is not wholly concerned with detail. Like 
Coleridge he was always planning critical and philosophical 
immensities, and like Coleridge he left many fragments. He 
was interested in questions of aesthetic and form. One of 
his most interesting general comments on the diction of 
poetry in the letters is the distinction made between the 
language of inspiration in a poem and what he called 
Parnassian. There are explanations of Parnassian, or 
Castalian as he later preferred to call it, in various letters. 
The most vigorous is in an early letter to Baillie, though 
to Dixon too he wrote of it as ‘the language and style of 
poetry mastered and at command but employed without any 
fresh inspiration’. Great poets, he said, have each their own 
dialect, as it were, of Parnassian, and he examines in some 
detail a passage from Enoch Arden to illustrate Tennyson’s 
particular form. Of the lines 


The lustre of the long convolvuluses 
That coiled around the stately stems ... 


he says, ‘I think the picture of the convolvuluses does touch ; 
but only in a picture: the words are Parnassian.’ He goes 
on to explain that the words in a Tennysonian picture are 
often like magnifying glasses; you see clearly, but as it 
were ordinarily. Whereas what Hopkins wanted was words 
solid, opaque, like pigment; but worked by the poet to 
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produce a startling new vision of the known. He says that 
nothing could be more idiomatically Parnassian than Tenny- 
son’s 


The glows 
And glories of the broad belt of the world, 


but that you could imagine yourself, if you were Tennyson, 
writing that. But you could never imagine yourself as 
Shakespeare writing Hamlet. Shakespeare, he said, wrote 
less Parnassian than other poets and that is why he does 
not pall. Whereas he says, ‘Judging from my own experience 
I should say that no author palls so much as Wordsworth; 
this is because he writes such an intolerable deal of Par- 
nassian.’ Spenser, according to Hopkins, wrote little but 
Parnassian. But then Spenser created Duessa. He can do 
no right. Nor can Kingsley, naturally; and Browning very 
little, though Hopkins does so far concede to him and Mrs. 
Browning as to say, ‘The Brownings too are good in their 
ghastly way.’ 

As-.was to be expected Hopkins’ criticism concerns itself 
more with poetry than prose. But he maintains strongly 
against Bridges the admirable quality of the contemporary 
novel, comparing the amount of energy and gift poured 
into it with the genius which informed Elizabethan drama, 
and praising in particular the faithful description of natural 
scenes. This word-painting, he held, was the peculiar success 
in the verbal art of the day. ‘Every age’, he wrote to Bridges, 
‘has its secret and its success, where even second-rate men 
are masters ... These successes are due to steady practice, 
to the continued action of a school: one man cannot 
encompass them. And word-painting in our age is a real 
mastery and the second-rate men in our age often beat at 
it the first-rate of past ages. And this I shall not be bullied 
out of.’ That he himself practised assiduously in this con- 
temporary master-craft is clear from his Journal. 

But in relation to prose, to ‘the own proper eloquence 
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of written prose’, the most emphatic letter is to Patmore 
(Letter XCVII). Hopkins is criticizing a Paper of Patmore’s. 
He tells him flatly that he (Patmore) does not know what 
writing prose is, and from this he proceeds to impugn both 
Patmore and Newman and the modern practice of prose 
generally. The whole is a vigorous indictment of artlessness, 
of the conversational printed word usurping the place of 
the great art of prose. Thinking aloud is not prose; that is 
the tradition of highly cultured conversation; whereas 
prose has its belonging technique, its belonging rhetoric, 
its own proper eloquence, some strain which supports it 
as a form so that it is not purely dependent on the thought. 
Patmore is accused of imagining that the style of prose is 
merely a shunning of the style of poetry, and the expressing 
of himself with point. Single hits without continuity were 
the mark of his work; he did not know what writing prose 
was ; but the style of prose was a positive thing. 

Hopkins’ own prose in his letters is, I suppose, of the 
modern kind, the kind he attacked. It uses familiar turns ; it is 
lucid and flowing. Yet in many letters when the theme allows 
of it there is an eighteenth-century firmness and address in 
his writing which makes us feel that a prose treatise in the 
great English tradition would have been within his scope had 
he lived. In the best passages of his prose, as also in the last 
great sonnets, there is something which is not merely a 
perfected individual utterance, but which is, in the larger 
sense, ‘style’. It is parallel in technical achievement with 
what Hopkins agonized for in the conduct of his life. As a 
critic he sought for it in the work of others. Masterly 
execution, the life completely conveyed into the work and 
displayed there, yes; but also the life, the thought, the 
inner motive must be of noble quality. He praised Tenny- 
son’s art — no botchy places, no half-wrought or low-toned 
ones, no drab, no brown-holland. But there comes a time 
when he is driven to reluctant doubt of Tennyson, to mis- 
giving and dismay at something commonplace behind the 
golden utterance. He took his stand on ‘rapture’ as the 
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criterion of poetry. In writing of a volume of poems by 
‘Matthew Arnold he makes a distinction between this 
rapture, proper to poetry, and every other quality: ‘I 
have bought Matt Arnold’s poems, the Empedocles volume, 
down here with me and read them all with more interest 
than rapture, as you will understand, for they seem to have 
all the ingredients of poetry without being quite it. ...’ 
Hopkins himself, as critic, was open to experience this 
rapture ; and as poet he was able to induce it in others. The 
fine delight which, he said, fathered thought, forsook him; 
but not before it had spoken. 
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John Wain 
AMBIGUOUS GIFTS 


Notes on.a Twentieth-Century Poet 


I was sorry to see that the Sewanee Review, having occasion 
in a recent issue to mention William Empson in its ‘Notes 
on Contributors’, set him down baldly as ‘British critic’. 
One knew that criticism was a more profitable activity than 
poetry, but this seems to indicate that it is also more durable. 
In are age when nine out of ten people who bother about 
literature do so because they are drawing a salary for it, it 
may well be that criticism will be read and remembered 
while poetry is forgotten, for criticism breeds fresh criticism 
more easily than poetry breeds fresh poetry ; but in Empson’s 
case it would be a pity if he were known simply as the 
‘ambiguity’ man, and not as a poet. Of course it is the 
penalty of silence — he has published nothing in verse since 
The Gathering Storm in 1940 — and in these scribbling days, 
out of print is out of mind. The position is made all the 
more difficult by the fact that Empson, as poet no less than 
as critic, has very firm local associations, and that these 
associations have themselves ceased to count for much. 
He was always placed, rightly or wrongly, as a product of 
the Cambridge English school: certainly the influence of 
Richards is very evident in Seven Types, and the professor 
repaid his pupil’s compliment by quoting his poetry in 
lectures. What is more, Empson was one of the early con- 
tributors to Scrutiny, besides being one of the two young 
poets singled out by Dr Leavis to be publicly congratulated 
in New Bearings (the other was Ronald Bottrall, who, it 
seems, has since been sent back to the bottom of the class — 
see Scrutiny for spring 1947). I do not wish to imply that 
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Empson’s association with these teacher-critics is any 
reason why he should be neglected, but when a writer begins 
his career by closely identifying himself with one particular 
movement, he is likely to be left high and dry when that 
movement has spent itself. This is true to some extent of all 
the poets who were breaking new ground in the Thirties ; the 
conditions (social, political, and literary) which did so much 
to form their characteristics, have vanished, leaving them 
without any source of nourishment, and a little beyond the 
age at which it is possible to make a major adjustment. It 
is true that Messrs. Spender, Auden, Day Lewis, and Mac- 
Neice are still more or less firmly in possession of the public 
ear, but that is really due to the mediocrity of the younger 
poetic generation ; they are likely to stay in fashion, however 
little they have to say, simply because their juniors have 
even less. Still, it is depressing to see poets carrying on from 
sheer force of habit, and one of the reassuring things about 
Empson is that, having produced two very remarkable 
volumes of verse before the rot set in, he has since had the 
wisdom to hold his peace, even though this means being 
described in American reviews as ‘British critic’. 

I shall have some more positive claims to make for 
Empson’s poetry, but first we must see it in its historical 
setting. 


I 


The trouble with the Thirties, as a literary epoch, is that 
they happened a long time ago. As I write this I have to 
keep remembering that Empson is nearly twenty years my 
senior, and that Seven Types of Ambiguity came out when I 
was just learning to read nursery rhymes. It is thus an act 
of the historical imagination to discuss such matters as the 
storm that blew up over the use, in verse, of the names of 
machinery and other ‘anti-poetic’ material (as if Arthur 
Hugh Clough, with his fondness for railway imagery, had 
not already started it anyway). All one can say at this distance 
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of time is the obvious thing, that it is useful, like any other 
material, when it is properly assimilated, and not lugged 
along in the form of compulsory equipment. Many ludicrous 
failures could be listed, but they are usually cases where 
such imagery was slapped on with a trowel. Take Mr Day 
Lewis’s lines on the death of a friend: 


Was so much else we could have better spared — 
Churches, museums, multiple stores: but the bomb 
Fell on*the power-house: total that eclipse. 

He was our dynamo, &c &c. 


Here the symbolism is (quite literally) useless; the poet 
would have lost nothing by saying simply that the most gay 
and vital person of his acquaintance was dead. Empson 
never jars like this. He places concrete for abstract in a way 
that, even in its least exciting passages, is recognizable as 
English poetry. 


Law makes long spokes of the short stakes of men. 
Your well fenced out real estate of mind 

No high flat of the nomad citizen 

Looks over, or train leaves behind. 


What is more, when he introduces scientific or mechanical 
imagery, he does so because it has a genuine function in the 
poem; whereas Auden, for instance, is clever at placing 
such imagery at the fringe of the poem, where it can do 
small harm and little good. When he writes 


O all the instruments agree 
The day of his death was a dark, cold day 


the Jrisson is really coming from the second line, which 
might be as old as Beowulf; the bit about the instruments is 
just there to look chic and contemporary. 
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But this question is really part of a bigger one, into which 
we must go more fully. How far ought scientific ideas to 
be incorporated into poetry? Poets, from Wordsworth on, 
have been better at talking about the relevance of science 
than actually doing anything about it, and this seems to be 
one of the ways in which Empson has made a real advance. 
It is worth noticing that in both prose and verse his mind 
flies to the scientific for analogy and metaphor. In his prose 
it is merely irritating. Seven Types is not really impregnated 
with the scientific spirit, despite its title; it is a collection of 
apercus based ona method of analysis inaugurated by Riding 
and Graves in Survey of Modernist Poetry. But the reek of 
the laboratory was so strong in the author’s nostrils as he 
wrote that we have to endure a barrage of not very illumin- 
ating asides like ‘Here as in recent atomic physics there is 
a shift in progress’ or ‘having fixed the reaction, properly 
stained, on a slide, they must be able to turn the microscope 
on it with a certain indifference and without smudging it 
with their fingers’. In Some Versions of Pastoral we are even 
told that ‘Milton’s evasive use of language... has the 
squalid gelatinous effect of ectoplasm in a flashlight photo- 
graph’. At all events this is probably not a mere affectation, 
since Empson started as a mathematician and probably 
knows acertain amount of science as well; but in the attempt 
to bring scientific ideas into poetry, it is not enough to know 
what you are talking about. James Thomson had read up 
quite a lot of eighteenth-century physics, but when he 
came to introduce it into The Seasons the result is rather 
forced. 


What art thou, frost? — and whence are thy keen stores 
Derived, thou secret all-invading power, 

Whom even the illusive fluid cannot fly? 

Is not thy potent energy, unseen, 

Myriads of little salts, or hooked, or shaped 

Like double wedges, and diffused immense 

Through water, earth, and ether? 
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Who cares? The fact is that it is useless merely to describe 
in verse the things of which science tells us, while to introduce 
them in the form of simile and metaphor when the poem is 
really about something quite non-scientific is not much 
better. The only way to treat such material is to form it 
into a series of conceits on which the general meaning of 
the poem can be made to turn. This was Donne’s way, and 
it is Empson’s. In The World’s End he uses the perfectly 
straightforward idea that, since space is ‘curved’, there is 
no such thing as the end of the world; you are always 
beginning your journey afresh, and so the world is a more 
oppressive prison than you ever suspected. 


Apples of knowledge and forgetful mere 
From Tantalus too differential bend. 
The shadow clings. The world’s end is here. 


In the same way Arachne is not really about either soap- 
tension, or molecular structure, or the habits of water- 
spiders. These things are pivots on which a tragically sar- 
donic love-poem is made to turn; the whole thing is a 
triumphant tour de force which culminates with a simul- 
taneous application of all the available symbols to a pair 
of human lovers: 


We two suffice. But oh beware, whose vain 
Hydroptic soap my meagre water saves. 
Male spiders must not be too early slain. 


Empson wrote this poem at, or before, the age of twenty- 
three (he was born in 1906 and this appeared in Cambridge 
Poetry 1929); and even those who are not attracted to the 
poem —it can be found in The Oxford Book of Modern Verse 
— will agree that to express such a complexity of ideas in a 
metre as tight as ferza rima, and in language entirely suited 
to its purpose, is a good enough start for a poetic career. 
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Another distant echo from the past is the question of 
‘obscurity’. Nowadays one of two things will generally 
happen; either a poem will offer little or no difficulty, 
because its readers have grown up reading that kind of 
poetry and do not have to make the awkward crossing 
from one kind of reading to another; or it may be really 
obscure, in the bad sense, because the poet does not want 
to be understood, in which case no one will find it worth 
the effort to protest. As regards prose, where obscurity 
really is intolerable, Cyril Connolly’s remark seems all that 
is required: ‘A writer who thinks himself cleverer than his 
readers will write simply, one who is afraid they are cleverer 
than he, will make use of mystification ; good style is arrived 
at when the language chosen represents what the author 
requires of it without shyness.’ As regards verse, the issue 
is not so simple. For one thing, the author is not always 
so certain what it is that he is requiring of his language: 
he is giving the wagon a push to see how far it will roll by 
itself. This sounds dangerously close to a defence of ‘ro- 
manticism’ in the bad sense, or even a rationalization of 
automatic writing, but in reality it is true even of the poet 
with a firm intellectual grasp — indeed it is precisely this that 
makes such a grasp necessary. It is harder to produce an 
accurate statement than a careless rapture, harder still to 
combine the two, yet poetry is this combination. Tired of 
it though we all are, the question of ‘obscurity’ forces itself 
on our attention in discussing a poet whose blurb describes 
him as ‘the most brilliantly obscure of modern poets’: 
unfortunately Empson’s own statement on the subject is 
itself of uncertain significance. In his Note on the Notes 
to The Gathering Storm he says, ‘partly they are meant to 
be like answers to a crossword puzzle; a sort of puzzle 
jnterest is part of the pleasure you are meant to get from 
the verse, and that I get myself when I go back to it.’ 
Obviously this is not wholly serious, any more than the 
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Preface to Graves’s Poems 1938-45, about the islanders 
who took in each other’s washing, is wholly serious; but 
neither is a good enough joke to be that and nothing more. 
One has to take Empson’s remark about puzzles at least 
partly in good faith, because it really represents a feature of 
his mind ; a ‘puzzle interest’ is evidently part of the pleasure 
he gets from all poetry. Some Versions is constantly saying 
this; ‘Milton’s language about stars contains two puzzles 
about them’, the Darwinian passages in Alice in Wonderland 
are ‘tantalizing’, and so forth. Indeed, his two books of criti- 
cism are valuable chiefly as a very telling attack on the idea 
that we understand what we read. 

In any case, it is usually best to obey any instructions 
from a poet as to how his work should be approached. If 
Empson’s work is advertised as ‘obscure’, and he himself 
speaks of ‘puzzle-interest’, it would obviously be dishonest 
in a critic not to make some attempt to see what this means 
in practice. As a specimen of his more cryptic vein, I here 
quote in full The Teasers (Gathering Storm, p. 38). 


Not but they die, the teasers and the dreams, 
Nat but they die, 

and tell the careful flood 
To give them what they clamour for and why. 


You could not fancy where they rip to blood, 
You could not fancy 

nor that mud 
I have heard speak that will not cake or dry. 


Our claims to act appear so small to these, 
Our claims to act 
colder lunacies 
That cheat the love, the moment, the small fact. 


Make no escape because they flash and die, 
Make no escape 

build up your love, 
Leave what you die for and be safe to die. 
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To begin with the form: it is a blend of originality and 
imperfection. The first stanza suggests a real lyrical dis- 
covery — a metre one does not remember to have seen 
elsewhere, and a beautiful one. The rhyme scheme, dreams 
- die — flood - why, is a normal quatrain which justifies the 
broken second line. The second stanza goes one better with 
blood — fancy — mud — dry, which is stricter, and moreover 
carries on the rhyme from flood in a way that suggests terza 
rima. Stanza 3 carries on the improved form well, though 
no further effort is made to carry on a rhyme from the 
preceding stanza; but the whole thing crumbles in the 
fourth with a lame die — escape - love — die. The form, in 
fact, is typically Empsonian: the brilliant discovery of a 
minor verse-form which exactly suits its content, and then 
the uncertainty which keeps him swinging between un- 
resolved possibilities, and finally the collapse into random 
shapelessness. As with rhyme, so with metre. The second 
line, a decasyllabic in stanza 1, octosyllabic in stanza 2, 
shapeless nothing in stanza 3, and octosyllabic again in 
stanza 4. Does this matter? Emphatically yes, in a lyric 
poem twelve lines long. For one thing, it renders the whole 
poem suspect. Is it worth trying to decipher the meaning 
of a poet who is so little interested in the problem of ex- 
pressing himself that he cannot be bothered to sustain a 
simple metrical form for four stanzas together? 

Now for this ‘meaning’. When people refuse to talk about 
the ‘meaning’ of a poem, in the sense of its paraphrasable 
content, I take it that what they are objecting to is the idea 
that a poem has one meaning (the ‘right’ one) and no other. 
Nowadays. we have reached such a pitch of sophistication 
that no one would confess to so naive a view: each reader 
makes his own poem, we assure each other, on the basis 
of the words provided for him by the poet. This would be 
all very well if it did not lead to so widespread a neglect of 
a poem’s paraphrasable content; the feeling seems to be 
that if this content is different to each reader, there is no 
point in bothering about it: whereas of course the mere 
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fact that a poem varies from reader to reader makes it all 
the more imperative for each reader to work out for him- 
self the exact ‘meaning’ of every poem he comes across- 
One risks a lot by coming into the open on matters like 
these, but here is my paraphrase of the poem in question. 

The teasers and dreams are our inward afflictions and 
aspirations — in Bacon’s noble phrase, the ‘desires of the 
mind’. These desires, though they die and are merged with 
the undiscriminating stream of existence (‘the careful flood’ 
— possibly with an underlying reference to Styx) are still so 
much more important than the ‘colder lunacies’ — the 
disciplined and regulated actions — that it is useless to try 
to evade them (rendering 1. 13 as ‘do not, merely because 
they flash and die, seek to escape them’). Grouped about 
this hub of meanings is a riot of subsidiary meanings; to 
enumerate them would be a lengthy business and best 
done afresh by each reader. The second stanza, for example, 
seems to rely wholly on suggestion, and it is possible to 
deduce (or devise) at least a dozen ‘logical’ meanings for it, 
but its function seems to be more like that of a simile or 
metaphor: intensification and, in a roundabout way, illus- 
tration. The poem appears to collapse into negation in the 
last stanza; if you abandon what you would normally be 
defending, you will be safe — to die, i.e. you will gain noth- 
ing. I shall be told, of course, that I have entirely missed the 
point, but it were better to be wrong than to follow the 
common critical practice of refusing to make the attempt. 
Besides which, the poem is not mentioned in the Notes 
which occupy sixteen pages of the volume, and must there- 
fore be assumed to lie at the mercy of the reader. 


III 


Partly for the reasons I have given, Empson has often 
deen called ‘metaphysical’; and on this side, too, his work 
needs some historical comment. 

During the last twenty-five years the seventeenth century 
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has been much in the air, and apologists for ‘modern’ 
poetry have found the appeal to Donne and the late Shakes- 
peare a very useful weapon (we are not forced, like the 
French, to choose finally between the present and the past 
in our poetic theory). Yet, while it is legitimate to defend 
intellectualized and elliptical poetry by calling on the 
‘metaphysicals’, the theory is, after all, propaganda, and 
must be modified when the shouting has died down. This, 
evidently, is not yet: in 1948 English reviewers could still 
hail Cleanth Brooks’s ten-year-old Modern Poetry and the 
Tradition, which argues along these lines, as if it were the 
last word on its subject. How much twentieth-century 
poetry, examined in cold blood, really resembles Donne or 
Marvell? I should say that only John Crowe Ransom, 
Robert Graves since 1926, and possibly the early dandified 
Eliot, ever consistently recalled the metaphysical way of 
setting about poetry. Whether the theory about ‘dissocia- 
tion of sensibility’ is true or not, that particular blend of 
thinking and feeling has been very rare since 1700, and the 
claim that it has been revived in our own time does not 
bear much examination: Auden, for instance, has not been 
blending them at all, but slipping from one to the other - 
hence the utter lack of repose and certainty even in his best 
work. For the rest, there are a few traces of Donne, but 
generally through one of the conventional intermediaries — 
Hopkins, Browning, Eliot himself —- and there the matter 
rests. So that, historically speaking, the renascence of (in 
any precise sense of the word) ‘metaphysical’ poetry boils 
down to a few poems by a few poets. 

Empson, however, is one of these poets. It is not easy to 
define metaphysical poetry, but obviously there are two 
features which distinguish it at once - a kind of general 
modernity which leads poets to bring in current ideas and 
current language, and a strong, at times almost perverse, 
desire to follow the argument wherever it leads the poem. 
Donne’s poetry has no more ‘conceits’ in it than anyone 
else’s, but the conceits are taken seriously and allowed to 
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lead the poem from one point to another. It is this trait 
which links Empson most firmly to the seventeenth century. 
Witness the pursuit of the idea in these lines: 


All those large dreams by which men long live well 
Are magic-lanterned on the smoke of hell; 

This then is real, I have implied, 

A painted, small, transparent slide. 


These the inventive can hand-paint at leisure, 
Or most emporia would stock our measure ; 
And feasting in their dappled shade 
We should forget how they were made. 


And so the argument goes on developing until, like some 
great glittering, tortured poem of Donne or Crashaw, it 


seals our assent with the measured rhetoric of the last 
stanza. 


Imagine, then, by miracle, with me 
(Ambiguous gifts, as what gods give must be), 
What could not possibly be there, 
And learn a style from a despair. 


I speak of ‘measured rhetoric’; and indeed it would be 
impossible to assess Empson’s achievement without some 
reference to the slow, heavy fulness of his lines; they seem 
to me a miraculous blend of ‘the colloquial immediacy of 
Donne and the immense weight of Hopkins; and in the 
middle of a quiet, meditative poem he will suddenly intro- 
duce lines of an enormous Marlovian grandeur — 


Wait, to be fathered as was Bacchus once, 
Through men’s long lives, that image of time’s end. 


Of course no landscape is made up entirely of peaks; 
Empson has published, even in his small output, a number 
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of pieces that are too slight to be worth sustained attention 
~ Just a Smack at Auden and Your Teeth are Ivory Towers 
would be good if made up extempore at a party — while 


This passive style might pass perhaps 
Squatting in England with the beer, 
But if that’s all you think of, what 
In God’s name are you doing here? 


is a little too prattling. At the other end of the scale is the 
over-elaboration of a poem like Bacchus, which requires six 
pages of notes (‘A mythological chemical operation to 
distil drink is going on in the first four verses’) and seems 
hardly worth the fuss. But he has, after all, written at least 
a dozen poems which pass every known test of greatness: 
and who has done more? 

Whether Empson will ever write any more poetry is not 
my business. If he does, it will be interesting to see whether 
the landslide in English literary taste has left us with a public 
capable of appreciating him. For the plain fact is that: many 
of the reputations which to-day occupy the poetic limelight 
are such as would crumble immediately if poetry such as 
Empson’s, with its passion, logic, and formal beauty, were 
to become widely known. If the day ever comes when 
poems like This Last Pain, To an Old Lady, Manchouli, 
Note on Local Flora, are read and pondered, and their 
lessons heeded, it will be a sad day for many of our punch- 
drunk random ‘romantic’ scribblers. But I suppose it never 
will. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


It is impossible, except by some wild stroke of luck, to 
find a copy of Poems (Chatto and Windus, 193 5)» but a 
number of the pieces in this volume are reprinted in The 
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Faber Book of Modern Verse, Anne Ridler’s A Little Book 
of Modern Verse, and The Progress of Poetry, edited by 
I. M. Parsons (Chatto and Windus, 1937). The Gathering 
Storm is fairly easy to obtain. Both Empson’s critical books 
are to be had; while for the sake of completeness I add that 
the magazine Experiment (Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Nov. 1928-Oct. 1930), of which Empson was an editor, 
contains some of his early prose and verse. 


